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The Sastra Group 
at Jawaharlal Nehru University 
— An Introduction — 

At the Centre of Linguistics and English, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, beginning in 1978, a conscious decision was taken to 
introduce courses in the Indian intellectual traditions in grammar, 
literary theory and philosophy so that the young post-graduates 
and research students who come to J.N U., who are among the 
brightest minds in the country, are in a position to interact 
meaningfully with the Western thought and on level ground. This 
mtellectual tradition, we know, had three main contending schools 
of thought — the Brahmm (also called the Grammarians), the 
Buddhist and the Jaina. The Brahmin School, the Grammarians, 
were divided into astika (ortliodox) and nHstika (heterodox) schools 
These three traditions are enshrined mainly in Sansknt and also in 
Pali (Buddhist) and Pralqta (Jaina). All the streams composed their 
major texts in Sanskrit which for more than 3000 years has continued 
to be the language of learning and scholarship in India. These three 
traditions, contrary to the popular perception, continue to be living 
traditions though through exigencies of history they have become 
relatively restricted to some traditional centres and institutes of 
learning But the tradition is alive — this tradition of knowledge 
may be compared to a river, the Ganga pravSha, which sometimes 
and/or at some places becomes narrow and elsewhere and at another 
time is a broad free flowing stream. 
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The task is to make this learmng a part of the mainstream 
education, to estabhsh a bridge between the wealth of scholarship 
in this tradition and the new centres of learning, the Indian 
universities. How is this to be achieved? 

It can be achieved by makmg the seminal texts of the Indian 
intellectual traditions widely and inexpensively available. For this, 
we have 

1. to prepare editions of semmal intellectual texts tn different 
scripts, 

2. to translate/re-translate the semmal texts into English and 
mto major Indian languages (and into major European 
languages), and prepare careful modern translations in 
contemporary idiom, 

3. to expound the important theoretical frameworks in a 
modem idiom to bring out their contemporary relevance. 

In this perspective, and with this end m view, the Centre of 
Linguistics and English, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, 
had introduced courses first in the Indian intellectual traditions in 
grammar, literary theory and philosophy and then courses in the 
seminal texts — the grammar of Panini, AstadhyByT, Bharata's 
NStyaSSstra, Bhartrhari's VdkyapadTya and Patanjali's YogasUtra 
AstBdhyOyT is studied as a primary modelling device of knowledge; 
NstyaSSstra is studied as a text of communication; Vdkyapadfya is 
unrivalled as a text of philosophy of language; and, YogasUtra is a 
text of cognition and cognitive processes. This, over the years, then 
led in due time to considerable expositional and comparative 
research by a growing body of brilliant young boys and girls who, 
with their minds engaged by the powerful texts, became deeply 
mvolved in and committed to the Indian traditions of thought and 
became convinced that the theoretical frameworks of this tradition 
can be meaningfully related to both the contemporary Indian realities 
and the modem Western thought. 
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The SUstra Group at Jawaharlal Nehru University 

These young scholars are a group devoted to the task of opening 
out the Indian thought by (i) translating the seminal texts, (li) wntmg 
expository commentaries on those texts, and (lii) appl5nng the Indian 
theoretical frameworks to modem Indian and Western texts to show 
the power, validity and in-biult development potential of these 
frameworks. This group, called The ^astra Group, at present has 
these foundmg members: 


1. 
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2. 

Anuradha Ghosh 

3. 

Atanu Bhattacharya 

4. 

Debasish Chakrabarty 

5. 

Gaurhari Behera 

6 

Mayunka Chakravarti 

7. 

Nabanita Banerjee 

8 

Nalmi M Ratnam 

9. 

Nitoo Das 

10 

Dr. Rajnish Kumar Mishra 

11. 

Dr Sadhana Parashar 

12 

Dr. Saugata Bhaduri 

13. 

Shankaranarayanan 

14. 

Shruti Pant 

15. 

Sunita Murmu 

16. 

Dr. Sushant Kumar Mishra 

17. 

Swati Mustafi 

18. 

Simi Malhotra 

19. 

Prof Kapil Kapoor 




Objectives of ^astra Group 

1. To prepare inexpensive script variants of principal 
mtellectual texts m the major Indian scripts 

2. To prepare modem translations of these texts in major Indian 
languages and produce both inexpensive student editions 
of each and multilingual CD texts. 

3. To apply the Indian frieoretical frameworks contemporary 
Indian texts and texts of other cultures. 

4. To explore the possibility of producing reference biblio- 
graphy of Sanskrit studies around the globe. 
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5. To prepare multi-lingual glossaries of mtellectual terms m 
grammar, literary theory and philosophy, and 

6. To start a Journal of Indie Studies 

The foUowmg texts have been identified m the first instance: 

I. Grammar and Phonetics 

1. AstadhySyT 2. VSjasaneyi Pratiillkhya 

3. PSninTya &ik^ 4. 1st Ahnika of MaMbMsya 

II. literaty Theory 

5. Bharata's NatyasSstra 6. Bhamaha's KSvydlankHra 

7. Dandin's KSxryZdarsa 8. Mahimabhatta's Vyaktiviveka 

9. Raja^ekhara's KavyarnTmUthsU 

10. Anandavardhana's DhvanyUloka 

11. Abhinavagupta's AbhtnavabharatT 

12. ViSvanStha's Sshityadarpana 

13. Pt. Jagannatha's Rasagangadhara 

ni. Philosophy 

14. MTmUmsastltra 15. NyHyasUtra 

16. SMkhyasUtra 17. VaiSesikasUtra 

18. YogasUtra 19. VeddntasUtra 

20. MadhvacSrya's Sarvadar^anasamgraha 

21. TattvdrthasUtra 22. Dharmakirti's PramSnavSrttika 

23. JagadlSa's Sabda^akti-prakaSikS 

Dr. Rajnish Kumar Mishra's exposition of Buddhist Theory of 
Meaning was the first ^3stra Group research belonging to the 3rd 
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part of the Objectives to be published in the SASTRA GROUP SERIES. 
Based on wide-ranging primary sources, mcluding the Buddhist 
philosophical-epistemological texts m Sanskrit, the book sheds 
altogether new light on the Buddhist theory of meaning and, 
simultaneously argues agamst the fallacies that have cropped up 
around its latter-day interpretations. This book has great 
contemporary relevance for the post-structuralist debates. 

Sadhna Parashar's translation of Raja^ekhaira's KavyamTmtlmsS 
was published as the second Sastra Group Publication 
KS-vyamimarhsil is a semincil runth-century text of literary theory; and 
it is different from the preceding texts in that for tihe first time, various 
issues and dimensions of literary creativity and composition are 
taken up for close analysis. The discussion is of great contemporary 
interest and is pertinent to issues of contemporary literary theory as 
well. This is the only complete translation of this important text and 
has for years been used by succeeding batches of students m the 
Centre of Linguistics and Enghsh. This book will, hopefuUy, lead to 
a renewal of R5,ja5ekhara studies and a revival of mterest in related 
issues. 

And the third book, Patanjali's Yoga-sutras, pubhshed in the 
^astra Group Series was edited and translated by Dr. Saugata 
Bhaduri. Yoga-sUtras is basically, not about physical disciplining of 
the body, as has been popularly construed It is a text of cogmtive 
psychology, dealing with questions of knowledge — its nature, 
formation and validation. It is a short text but difficult to translate. 
Saugata Bhaduri has done a brilliant translation, noteworthy for its 
exactness and thoroughness. 

I am very happy that now the fourth volume is being publidred 
in the 6astra Group Series and it is a matter of great pride and 
satisfaction for me. Shri Debasish Chakrabarty has edited and 
translated Kanada's VaiSestka-sUtra with the required care and 
meticulousness. Vaiiesika-sutra sets up an ontological system: its 
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companion philosophy. Nyaya is an epistemological system It 
emimerates and analyses 20 dravya, 5 guna, 5 karma and 7 attributes/ 
dimensions of dravya, giina and karma 

For an understanding of Indian ontological thinkmg, one has to 
study Vaisesika, Sankhya and Vedanta m conjimction with each 
other. 

Vaisesika is a materialist system but differs from Western 
meterialist systems m its bemg framed, like other Indian systems, by 
the purusdrtha framework of the four ends of life — dharma, artha, 
kama, and mdk^. In fact, the very first sUtra says that the goal is to 
explain and expound dharma In this sense Indian materialism is 
transcendental materialism. 

Prof. Kapil Kapoor 
Professor of English and Rector 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
New Delhi - 110 067 



Prefatory Essay 


Six Indian Philosophical Systems and 

Kanada's Vaisesika-sutra 

• • 


Indian Philosophical Systems 

The word used for philosophy is dar§ana from the Sanskrit root dr§ 
which means 'to see' — philosophy means 'love of argument' and 
suggests an effort to impose a framework on the visible world/reality 
in order to make sense of it. Dariam, on the other hand, accords no 
constructive role to man's mind and means 'observation of things 
the way they are', to see them for what they are As such it is very 
much an empirical inquiry and, contrary to the popular perception, 
its concerns are very concrete and this-worldly. 

Indian philosophical systems fall into three schools — the 
brShmana (also called, in the tradition, the grammarians), the 
Buddhists and the Jains. The different philosophical systems can 
also be classified as (i) Sstika (orthodox), and (ii) nSstika (heterodox). 
The parameter of orthodoxy, however, is different — acceptance of 
§ruHs (Vedas) as pramitna (valid epistemology) is the criterion. Thus 
the Carvaka, the Buddhist and the Jain systems are considered 
heterodox on this count. Three of the six orthodox schools — 
Mnnazhsa, VedSnta, Sahkhya, Yoga, Vai^esika, Nyaya — Mrmam sa, 
Sahkhya and VaiSesika are ntri§vara (godless) schools, that is they 
do not posit 'god' as an ontological category and yet tiKey are flstifai 
because they accept Vedas as valid epistemology. 

For each philosophical system, there is an authoritative text 
bearing the same name as the philosophical system itself and 
associated with a celebrated thinker as the author — Jaimini's 
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MfmSmsa-sutra, Badarayana's Vedanta-sUtra, Kapila's SSnkhya-sQtra, 
Patanjali's Yoga-siitra, Kanada's Vaiiesika-sutra, Gautama's NyClya- 
siitra We do not know when these texts were composed but it is safe 
to assume that they were composed m that age of empire b uildin g 
from 1000 BC onwards which was a period of great vigor and 
intellectual ferment and saw the formation of both pohtical empires 
and intellectual systems It is in this period that Paiuni's AstadhyByi 
was composed and m this age Buddha propounded his philosophy 
of useful action and good reason. These philosophicail systems are 
the reasoned answers to some basic questions related to this human 
life in this world, questions that has been examined m a long tradition 
of philosophical inquiry that had its origins m the Upanisads. 

Every system has a sUtra (text consistmg of aphoristic state- 
ments), a bhasya (commentary) and a vSrttika (elucidation of the 
commentary). A sUtra text states its truths in an extremely terse form 
so that the small text can be held m the mind. For this reason, it 
needs to be elucidated. The commentaries apart from explainmg the 
text with examples often extend and enrich ttie original text and are 
studied as extensions of the original text. Thus, for example, the 
PUrva-MTmaThsSsiitra is by Jaimini, its BhSsya by Sabarasvamin and 
its Vdrttika by Kumarilabha^. 

Purpose and Nature of Philosophical Inquiry: Overcoming 
Suffering 

It has been said, and it is widely believed, that the concerns of Indian 
philosophy are purely metaphysical and that their ultimate goal is 
to facilitate the achievement of mdksa which is often translated as 
'salvation'. Now the agenda of Indian systems, both theistic and 
atheistic, is the same — to find an answer to tiie problem of suffering 
of this, and in this, worldly life. The inquiry concerns this life and if 
some systems propound some metaphysical ontological categories 
like 'selP (dtman), 'the great self (paramdtman), etc., they argue that 
these are real instruments of alleviation of worldly suffering. 
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So the basic question that is addressed is the question of duhkha, 
suffering. As is declared by the Sankiryasutra,^ the goal of human life 
{punisartha) is to seek liberation (mvrtti) from the three kinds of 
suffenng — accidental, bodily, spiritual. We can do nothing about 
accidental suffering — an earthquake, for example. For bodily 
suffering, ailments of the body, the Caraka-samhitd, a text of Ayurveda, 
says we need cikitsU, medicmal treatment and for spiritual /mental 
suffering we need to study dariana, philosophy. 

So the philosophical systems are each a different answer to this 
question of mental/spintual suffenng. All systems argue that right 
knowledge is the supreme means of liberation — they differ on the 
nature of this 'right knowledge'. But they all agree that this has to be 
a cogmtion of some ontological and epistemological truths by an 
individual knowing self It is this awareness of what it is that 
immunes man to suffering, ttiat makes him immune to those causes 
that make a man suffer. Suffering is mevitable — all that one can 
seek is the wisdom to rationalise suffenng and reduce its potential 
to damage the self. 

The Different Systems — Ontology and Epistemology 

The word veda is from the verb-root vid which means 'to see'/ 'to 
know'.^ Veda therefore means 'knowledge' and it is assumed to be 
non-contingent knowledge, that is knowledge free of time, place, 
individual. Vedic literature is classified into three broad divisions 
— Mantras, Brahmams and Upamsads. 

The knowledge embodied in these texts has been systematised 
and analysed by various thinkers and presented in the primary 
philosophical texts enumerated above. DarSana, philosophy, is 
defined as — driyate anena Hi darSanam, that is 'with the help of 

1. SSnldtya-satra, 1 l.£f. 

2. The same proto-Indo-Eurof>eait root xnd underlies the English words 
'visual'/'visualise'. The word 'seeri is an exact analogue of the Sanskrit 
word drasta both with the meaning 'a wise man who apprehends 
knowledge directly'. 
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which the essential self (tattvika svarupa) of something is seen'. What 
IS the startmg pomt of Indian philosophy'? Its meta-assumption is 
that all living beings tend towards duhkJia-nivrtti (freedom from 
suffermg). 

So philosophy addresses the question of duhkha (suffermg). It 
concerns itself with four related issues’ 

(i) keya — the real nature of duhkfia (suffering) 

(ii) heyahetu — the real cause of suffering. 

(iii) Mm — what is the complete absence of suffering; what is 
that condition? 

(iv) MnopSya — what is the means/method of achieving the 
complete absence of suffering. 

In the examination of these questions, three ontological entities 
present themselves: 

(i) Cetam-tattva — the life prmaple variously called S.tma, piirusa 

(jTva). The question — who suffers? What is the nature of 
the one who Buffers'? Is suffering its natural property? The 
argument is that once one is face to face with this real self, 
one is in the state of complete absence of suffering, Mtm. 

(ii) Jada-tattva — inert matter, prakrti. That in which suffering 
originates, of which suffering is the necessary attribute. Not 
being able to distinguish between this inert matter and the 
life principle is the cause of suffering, heyahetu. Discri- 
minating knowledge that enables a distinction between this 
and the life principle is the means of putting an end of 
suffering, MnopSya. 

(iii) CetanS-iattva — the great Self, variously called paramStmS, 
Jivara, Brahman. That which is the goal of the individual 
self, becoming one with which the individual self becomes 
autonomous of the inert matter and therefore immtme to 
suffermg. 
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In order to explain these four substantial concepts, the Sastras, 
philosophical texts, explain the three tattvas, ontological entities, in 
precise, logical statements. Six of these philosophical systems are 
Mimamsa, Vedanta, Nyaya, Vaisesika, Sankhya, Yoga These six 
are considered auxiliary to the study of Vedas They are customarily 
classed into three sets of two related systems — Mimamsa and 
Vedanta (Purva-Mimamsa and Uttara-Mimamsa); Vaisesika and 
Nyaya, Sankhya and Yoga. 

Mimamsa and Vedanta 

Vedas teach three ways of living one's life- karma-kSnda (the path of 
enjoined action); upasanS-kUnda (the path of devotion); jMna-kanda 
(the path of knowledge). 

Ivfimamsa, known as Piirva-Mimaihsa is the largest text — it has 
2644 sHtras and 909 topics {adhikaram). Its number of sUtras is equal to 
those of the other five put together. In its 12 chapters it analyses dharma, 
which IS annoimced as its subject by the very first sUtra — athsto 
dharrmjijMsa, 'heretofore, we investigate what is dharma’ Accordmg 
to Mimamsa, dharma consists in the performance of enjoined actions 
by domg which one is able to sever the relation of self (atma) with the 
body, the senses and the objects of senses Therefore, Mlmaihsa teaches 
harma-ks.ij4a, the manifold path of action; it teaches — 

(i) nitya-karma, acts that should be performed everyday. 

(ii) naimittika-karma, acts to be performed when some event takes 
place, like the birth of a child. 

(iii) kSmya-karma, acts performed with some worldly or other- 
worldly end in view. 

There are two oiher kinds of acts: 

(iv) nisiddha-karma, proscribed actions, acts proscribed by the 
Sastras, and 

(v) prayaicitta-karma, acts performed to cleans one's self of the 
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impressions {samskdras) left on the self by an mdvilgence m 

proscribed actions. 

Maharsi Jaimini says performance of the enjomed acts with faith 
would lead to 'heaven', bliss, here and now Mimatnsa asserts that 
all Icnowledge is self-validated, for knowledge takes form only when 
necessary and sufficient conditions are present. Mimamsa 
epistemology allows perception, inference, verbal authority {sabda 
pramSlna), imphcation (arthdpatti). The Prabhakara School accepts 
analogy (upamdna) as the fifth epistemology The (Kumanla) Bhatta 
School accepts m addition non-presence (anupalabdht) as the sixth 
epistemology. 

Mimarhsa accepts the externally existing world as real, accepts 
the material reality but does not accept a god (paramatms or Tsvara) as 
the creator of this universe which, Mimamsa says, has always 
existed and therefore this universe (jagat) has had no beginrung 
{anOdt) and no end (ananta). Action is an independent power and it 
makes the world go. 

Vedanta, also known as Uttara-Munamsa, is expressed m the 
Sutras known varioulsy as Brahmasutra, SdTfnka-sUtra, VedUnta-sUtra 
attributed to Vyasa known in the tradition as Badarayana. Uttara- 
Mimamsa teaches the patti of knowledge, the knowledge of Brahman 
as its very first sutra declares — athato brahmanjtjnasd, 'heretofore we 
investigate what is brahman'. The topics treated are — TSvara (god), 
prakfti (matter), jTvatmS (individual life principle), punarjanma (re- 
birth), states after death, karma (action), upSsand (devotion/worship), 
jMna (knowledge), bandha (bondage), moksa (liberation). Vedanta 
says suffering is the property of the material body (jada-tattva), 
ignorance in five form of imposition of the body on the self (Stma) is 
its cause, delinking one's self completely from the material body 
and establishing oneself in one's self constitutes the state of total 
absence of suffering, and to achieve this establishment in one's self, 
one must gain knowledge of the Great/Universal Self/Iife Principle 
(paramStma-tattva) which is totally alien, to the prmciple of sorrow. 
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The grand opposition of dvaita-advaita (dualism-non-dualism) 
concerns the relationship between the Individual Self and the 
Universal Self — in the state of hana (complete absence of suffenng), 
the two are argued to remam separate (dualism) or become one (non- 
duahsm). 

The central concept of Vedanta is Brahman. SSnkhya had posited 
two ultimate ontological categories — prakrh (matter) and purusa 
(energy). Vedanta captures with great msiglit ihe fact that energy is 
not separate from but is m fact immanent m matter. Brahman is this 
one principle which subsumes both energy and matter As such it is 
described in VedUnta-sutras as the substratum, the cause and the 
pervasive principle of the entire universe. This construct establishes 
the oneness of all being — the mulhpliaty (nOnUtva) and difference 
exist at the level of appearance. The source of this construct is to be 
foimd in the ^gveda, pumsasUkta which conceives of a purusa which 
permeates the entire brahmOnda (universe) and even beyond and all 
ihe inert and Uving entities are seen as parts or forms of ihat. 

The first four sUtras called catuhsUtrT (1.1.1-4) generally state the 
substance of this concept of Brahman-, the rest of the text is an 
explication. It is said — 

Now we will investigate Brahman (1.1.1), that which is the 
efficient cause {nimitta) of the origin, maintenance and 
destruction of this universe is Brahman (1.1.2); Brahman is 
estabHshed/proved by sister (1.1.3); the purpose of $rutts is 
establishment of Brahman (1.1.4). 

This Brahman is described in its two aspects — m (a) its formless, 
attributeless (nirguiw) aspect, and (b) its manifest (saguna) aspect. In 
its pure, attributeless, formless (nirguna) aspect, the non-manifest 
(avyakta) Brahman is beyond the dichotomy of form-formless (3.2.23). 

Vedanta originated in the Upanisads but has continuously bem 
commented upon and developed. Later a number of thinkers wrote 
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their commentaries upon Jaimim's sutras and extended this system 
of thought. The greatest of them all, of course, is Adi Sankara who m 
his celebrated SSrTrtka-bhasya established his non-duahst (advaita) 
principle: 

(i) The multiplicity of the visible world is only a reflex of the 
one attributeless essence (tattva). 

(ii) Inherent in the Brahman is its creative power {mOya) by which 
it appears m various manifest forms as so many objects. 

(iii) So Brahman with its creative power {mayd) is the effiaent 
cause of this universe. 

(iv) The individual due to ignorance (avidya), confuses his real 
self with his material body. 

(v) On gaining knowledge of the oneness of Brahman and dtma 
(JjrahttiShmtkatva), the self-ness m the material body is lost 
leading to the extinction of karta-bhoktd (doer-experiencer) 
aw'areness which in its turn frees man from the effect of his 
actions ending in his liberation from suffering. 

The eleventh-century savant, §rT Ramanujacarya, the next great 
Vedanta-exegete modified the Sankara principle by arguing the 
reality of the visible, material world. His principle has come to be 
known as Vi^istadvaita. The third great original Vedanta-exegete is 
Sri Madhvacarya who argued that the Universal Self (Brahman) and 
file Individual Self (jTva) are two different entities and consistently 
remain so. And as with Sri Ramanujacarya, the Madhvacarya 
principle accords primacy to saguna (manifest) divinity (Uvara) and 
therefore his followers are believers in ritual worship. 

Vedanta, particularly Sankara's Advaita Vedanta has had a very 
wide and deep influence on Indian life. 

Sahkhya and Yoga 

These two, says the Bhageroad Gita, are the two most ancient systems 
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and standing respectively for the paths of knowledge and of action. 
The first sHtra of Sankhya says that as the proper knowledge of tattvas 
(the ontological entities) is the means of hberation from suffering, 
we will mvestigate what these tattvas are As against the prmaple of 
mtelligence that desires freedom from suffering, there is/must be 
the principle of matter, prakrti, and the second and the third sUtras 
described the eight-fold prakrti and the sixteen viksras. Inert matter 
has two aspects — prakrti (unmodified) and vikrti (modified) That 
from which some other element is bom is praJq-ti and that fmally 
formed element from which no other element can be bom is vikfti. 
After noting the 24 unmodified and the modified ontological 
elements, the fourth sutra enunciates purusa as the twenty-fifth 
element, the 'mtelligence'/ ''life' principle. The fifth sUtra (traigunyam) 
enunciates the all important doctrine of three-fold prakrti, that three 
innate propensities (determining properties) belong to all the 24 
elements. 

The three gums are sattva, rajas, tamas and m each ontological 
substance, modified and unmodified, one of these three properties 
predominates and the predominating property determines the nature 
and state of that substance. These gums are d5mamic principles and 
contmuaUy bring about change and produce result in and from the 
substances — they bring about the creation {srsti) and destruction 
(pralaya). These three 'qualities' are accepted by all systems. Sattva 
denotes a state of perfection, of goodness, clarity, and serenity; raj’as 
is all action, movement eund passion; tamas is inertia, sloth and 
darkness. Sankhya believes that in all bemgs a balance obtains 
among these three 'forces' and when an imbalance develops, 
undesirable consequences follow. This balance obtains in 
mdividuals, in 'systems', social, political, etc., and in the cosmos. 
This balance is the rta of the ^gveda. When this is disturbed, changes 
follow, desirable and undesirable, new elements may be formed, 
new conditions and factors come into play and there is great, restless 
flux till a new balance is achieved, that is the three inherent forces 
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acquire a new equipoise But Sankhya does not tell us how this is to 
be achieved — through worship of Uvara, mquuy mto one's self or 
through performance of enjomed actions. It does not go beyond telling 
us to be aware of the difference between the 'alert mteUigence' (purusa) 
cind 'inert matter' (prakrit). 

Yoga 

It is Patanjah's Yoga system that informs us of the practical means 
of dissociatmg the Self, the alert intelhgence or life principle from 
the inert matter, of the sUdhana to be followed to become aware of the 
difference. The concept of Tsvara, absent in Sahkhya, is central in 
Yoga and devotion is an important construct in the method of 
brmging the mmd under control. 

There is much m common between Sahkhya and Yoga which 
accepts the 25 ontological elements. According to SSnkhya, a 
discriminating intellect is the instrument of liberation and this 
discriminating intellect is acquired only through the practice of yoga. 
What is yogal Yoga is control of the tendency of the experiencing self 
to attach itself to the external objects so that the experiencing self 
(citta) becomes stabilised in its basic/nahve condition 

Yoga-sutra has 159 sutras in four chapters. The first chapter, 
SamSdhtpSda, describes the nature of yoga and this is explamed in 
the three sutras 2-4, the rest of the chapter being an explication of 
these three statements. 'Yoga is control of the activity of the 
experieicing self' (1.1.2); 'In that state of control the experiencer is 
established in his native self' (1.1.3); 'Else, the experiencer becomes 
one with the activity of the self' (1.1.4). Stability of the mind or the 
self, its one-pointedness or focusing on one something {ekSgratS) is 
the great secret. Ekagratu is keeping the mind engrossed in one thought 
to the exclusion of every other thougjit. The mind can focus on — 

1. gross object, 

2. subtle object/thought. 
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3. one's conscious self, 

4. the inner self. 

Unless the mind is so stabilised, the self will remam disturbed 
(piksipta) like the image of moon m turbulent water. 

In the second chapter, Sudhanapada, the method of regaining 
peace is laid down for those with viksipta (disturbed) self. Five causes 
of all suffering are enumerated — 

1. ignorance (avtdyS), 

2. non-distmction between the material body and the self 
(asmita), 

3. desire for joys of the matenal body (raga), 

4. sorrows springing from non-fulfilment of material joys 
(dvesa), 

5. desire to protect the body for suffering (abhtmveSa). 

Possible suffering should be renounced. The conjunction of the 
seer (drsta) and what is there to see {dj;sya) is the cause of suffering. 
(2.16, 17) What is there to see? All this visible world (the 24 elements 
of Sankhya) which is characterised by three-fold properties. The 
seer {drsta) though intrinsically pure m its native self is permeated 
by the activities {vrths) of the experiencing self. The indiscriminate 
coming together of the seer and the seen is due to lack of true 
knowledge or understanding. When one overcomes ignorance, one 
overcomes indiscriminate conjunction and that produces the absence 
of suffering. One overcomes ignorance by the highest form of 
discriminating intellect {piveka-kkyati). What is this high state of the 
Intellect (prajM)? In this state — 

1. AH that was there to know has been known. 

2. Whatever was to be distanced has been distanced. 

3. Whatever was to be witnessed has been witnessed. 
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4 Whatever had to be done has been done; nothing more 
remains to be done. 

5 The experiencing self has earned its right to hberation and 
no more right is ihere to be earned. 

6. The properties of the experiencing self after fulfilling 
indulgence and liberation are beginnmg to dissolve back 
into their causes. 

7. Free from the gums, the expenencmg self is preparmg to 
assimilate itself with the great Self. 

In sUtras 29 to 55 of the second chapter, the five steps that constitute 
the outer phase of yoga are laid out. Yarm is 'abstaining from violence, 
stealmg, covetousness and telling truth and contmence' (2.29) 
Niyarm is 'punty, austerity, contentment, repetition of sacred words, 
devotion to God' (2.32). Asam implies steadiness and comfort (2 46). 
Control of breath, of exhalation and inhalation is pranaydrm (2 49). 
PratyShSra is 'the restoration of sense to the original punty of mmd 
by renoimcing its objects' (2.54). 

The third chapter, Vibhnttpllda, describes the other three steps, 
dharand, dhySna and samadhi, together called samyama 'Attention 
fixed upon an object is dMranS' (3.1). 'Union of mind and object is 
dhySm' (3.2). "SamSdht is that condition of illumination where union 
as union disappears, only the experience of the object on which the 
attention is fixed being present' (3.3). In dharand, the attention upon 
an object is disturbed; in dhyana, the attention is not disturbed, but 
the consaousness of the thinker, the thinking and the object of thought 
are present; in samSdhi, separate consciousness of the thinker, the 
thinking, the separate object disappear only the object, transformed 
by and transparent to thought, remains. By practising these, one 
acquires many powers (siddhis), but a true practitioner does not use 
them for fliese hinder his progress towards final illumination. 'These 
powers of knowledge are obstacles to illumination [enlightenmait]; 
but illumination apart, they bring success' (3.37). 'Finally, by 
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renouncing even these powers, the seed of bondage being destroyed, 
the yogi attains liberation' (3.50). 

The final chapter, Kaivalyayada, deals with the state of 
enlightenment/liberation. The self is freed of the agenthood, the role 
of the experiencer, of the participant becoming a pure observer 'He 
who sees clearly, refuses to identify the mmd with the self' (4.25) 
The individual then is also freed of self-consciousness — who am 1/ 
what am I/how am P Freed of this nottiing remains to be achieved 
and — in the last of the rune states of consciousness described m the 
Yoga-sUtras — the gunas (the three qualities of bemg) dissolve in 
their own substratum/cause and this is liberation, the full revelation 
of the power of the self, its being only itself (kaivalya) (4 34). 'Mmd 
without impurity and impediment, attains infinite knowledge, what 
is worth knowing in this world becomes negligible' (4.31). 

Ny3ya and Vai^esika 

These two systems have much in common. The Vai^esika system 
concerns itself with ontology and Nyaya, accepting Vaisesika 
ontology concerns itself with epistemological issues The number of 
VaiSesika-sUtras is 370 divided into ten chapters with two Shnikas 
(sections) in each chapter. The first part of the first chapter describes 
the properties and divisions of substances {dravya), qualities (gum) 
and actions (karma). In the second part of the first chapter, the general 
or universal is defined. Nine substances have been d^cribed in the 
second and third chapters, the atom theory (paramUnu-vada) m the 
first part of the fourth chapter, the transient substances in the second 
part of the fourth chapter, acts/actions in the fifth chapter, epis- 
temological status of the Vedas and the constructs of dhamta-adharrm 
in the sixth, some qualities in the seventh and the eigjith chapters, 
absence (dbhitoei) and knowledge (jndm) in the ninth chapter and siddia- 
duhkha (joy-sorrow) difference and their causes in the taith chapter. 

The word vaisesika means indicator of different padSrthas 
(objects). Paddrthas are those that one cognises by perception. 
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Possession of the nght knowledge of the six elements — substance, 
quality, action, umversal, particular, and inseparable connection — 
will enable us to handle the problem of suffermg. Vai^esika is 
obviously a materialist system which posits atoms as the ultimate 
constituents of all objects. 

Vaisesika divides the object of knowledge (prameya), mto seven 
padarthas: dravya (substance), guna (quality), karma (action), samOnya 
(association), viiesa (difference), samavSya (inherence) and ahhUva 
(non-existence). 

1. dravya — earth, water, fire, space, time, direction, self and 
mind are the rune substances. 

2. guna — colour, taste, smell, touch, number, measure, 
separateness, conjimction, division, distant, non-distant, 
gravitation, fliudity, oiliness/lubricity, soimd, intellect, joy, 
sorrow, desire, enmity /repugnance, effort, dharma 
(righteousness), adharma (unrighteousness), samskdra 
(endowed power such as speed in air, etc., state of mind, 
restorative power as for example a branch of a tree which is 
held down goes back to its original position when release). 

3. karma — five kinds of movement: upwards, downwards, 
constriction, expansion and change of place/going. 

4. sSmanya — universal of a class of objects such as treeness of 
trees. 

5. viSe^ — specificity or peirticular. 

6. samaoSya — intimate umon, and 

7. abhava — non-presence, absence. 

Nyaya, it may be noted, also accepts these ontological categories. 
That is why these two s5?stems go together — in these philosophical 
systems, truth consists in the nature of these padarthas; therefore, to 
get to know the truth, we must go to the root of these padarthas. To 
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achieve this, we must make use of all valid pramSnas, means of 
knowledge. PadSrthas are divided mto two — 'existent' and 'non- 
existent': the first SIX of the padarthas listed above belong to the 
'existent' category while the seventh, abhava, constitutes the 'non- 
existent' category. Of these seven, dravya, guna and hirma belong to 
the category of sat or 'being', that is, we can demonstrate their 
existence (qualities like 'happiness' and 'redness' can be shown to 
be existmg in substances). Existence of the other four padarthas cannot 
be demonstrated. 

Nyaya also says like Vai^esika ihat truth will be known if we 
have knowledge of the padSrthas and develop detachment that wiU 
lead to release, a state in which we know neither ]oy nor sorrow 
Nyaya is also called Tarka-^astra — its main purpose being to 
establish by reasoning that the kartd or creator of all this world is 
Paramesvara. It is in this positmg of isvara ihat Nyaya differs from 
Vai^sika. The Nyaya mquiry mto truth is through the four pramSms 
or mstruments of knowledge — pratyaksa (perception), anumdna 
(mference), upamOna (analogy) and sahda (verbal testimony). But, 
predominantly, both Nyaya and Vai^esika conduct inquines through 
inference. Gautama Aksapada's NySya-siltra has five chapters, with 
two sections in each chapter, in which the definition and 
characteristics of the following sixteen subjects are discussed: 

Objects of knowledge, means of knowledge, doubt, purpose, 
analogy, conclusion, part of a logical argument, eirgument, 
judgement, disputation {vdda), debate (jalpa), fallacious 
argument (vitanda), fallacious middle term {hetvdbhasa), 
deception, class, a fault in syllogism. 

With proper knowledge of these sixteen objects, the self transcends 
hunger-lhirst, greed-infatuation (lobha-moha), cold-heat and becomes 
liberated (mukta) and in that state joy-sorrow become non-existent. 
And this knowledge is attained by four means of knowledge — 
perception, inference, analogy and verbal testimony. 
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The basic pnnciple of both NySya and Vai^sika is karya-kSram- 
vSda (cause-effect theory) also called paromanu-vada (atomist tiieory) 
which asserts that everything that exists has a prior cause. The 
ultimate cause or constituents of all gross material objects are subtle 
sub-atomic particles (paramSnu). The conjunction of these particles 
in a hierarchic structure is accepted by these systems as the material 
cause of this visible universe. Of course, senses and T§vara are accepted 
as the two instrumental or efficient causes. 

Nyaya or Tarka (logic) gives rationalism its due place, but 
this does not lead to materialism, atheism or the Lokayata 
system. Through intellectual mquiry, NySya comes to the 
conclusion that, if the world is so orderly with so many 
creatures m it, all of them mterlinked, there must be an Tsvara 
to have created it. Nyaya recognises that there are areas that 
cannot be comprehended by human reason and that the 
truths that cannot be established rationally must be accepted 
according to how Vedas see them. . . . Instead of idlmg away 
one's time without making any intellectual effort to discover 
the truth, would it not be better to keep thinking about things 
it be to arrive at the conclusion that there is no God? A 
person who does so is superior to the idler who has no 
intellectual concern whatsoever. Perhaps the atheist, were 
he to continue his inquiry, would develop sufficient 
intellectual clarity to give up his atheism. But the idler has 
no means of advancmg inwardly. 

This is one reason why even 'Carvakam' was accepted as a 
system. . . . CSrvakam believes that there is no need to worry 
about god or any spirit or to observe vows and fasts or to 
control one's senses. Live as you please according to your 
whims and according to the dictates of your senses.® 

3. Pujyasri Chandrasekhara Sarasvati Svami, Hindu Dharma The 
UniversaJ Way of Life, Bombay: Bhararhya Vidya Bhavan, pp 419-20. 
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The Answers to the Question — How to get rid of Suffering, 
here and now 

Two questions are central to aU philosophical inquiry — the nature 
and status of the universe, jagat, its materiality and its ultimate, 
'total' reality, and secondly the relationship between man, his 
happmess, and this universe As we noted at length m 1994/ each 
philosophical system asserts that a valid knowledge of this total 
reality is the most efficacious means of achievmg mdksa, hberation 
which m fmal terms amounts to freedom from suffering. Each system 
gives its own definition of this required knowledge Mimamsa asserts 
that it consists m the proper performance of enjomed acts of sacrifice 
and duty (karma). But right performance is possible only after a right 
knowledge of objects involved m the acts MT main sg believes m the 
reahty of the external world (bnhya sattn) — reality of the physical 
world is a fact of perception (pratyaksa) and the objects of this world 
are either primordial or constructs of these primordial objects. In 
Vedanta (Uttara-Mimamsa), this knowledge consists in the 
awareness that all the visible, diverse, multiple forms, objects both 
with and without life, are reflexes of the same one undifferentiated 
non-discrete Being (sattS) that permeates the entire umverse. Sankhya 
system descnbes the effort that leads to freedom from tihree kmds of 
duhkha (sorrow), physical, spiritual and accidental. The effort must 
be directed at achieving a discriminating intellect (viveka-jfiana) 
which tells us that this entire visible creation is a product of prakfti 
(matter) and purusa (spirit or Ufe principle) interaction. Prakrti, a 
modulation of 25 primordial elements, is characterised by three 
attributes (guna) which are in the original state but are modulated in 
interaction with the life-principle (purtisa) so that one or the other 
attribute dominates and becomes the cause of suffering or happiness. 


4. K. Kapoor, 'Concept of padBrlha m Language and Philosophy' in Str 
William Jones Volume Commemorattng the Btcentennary of His Death (1794- 
1994). Bulletin of the Deccan College Post-Graduate & Research 
Institute, Pune, Vols 54-5 (1994-5), pp 197-221. 
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as the case may be. A proper knowledge of punisa, the essential self, 
ermbles one to see all suffering as unrelated to this essential self. But 
the discriminating mtellect is not sufhaent to free us of suffermg — 
we need to meditate on the primordial elements, the objects of our 
discriminating mtellect and strive to detach/dissoaate our self from 
them Yoga attributes oiu sorrows to the distractions of our citta and 
advocates, as the means of joy (Smnda), a disciplirung of the citta's 
potential to attach itself to objects of cognition. This disciplirung 
depends on an understanding of the true nature of objects, on the 
ability to keep separate the natm (designating world), rUpa (the form) 
and jnana (knowledge/expenence of the object). Progressively more 
evolved cognising consciousness, achieved through different forms 
of yogic meditation, enables one to achieve the discriminatmg 
mtellect (piveka-jfUlna) that frees us of the bondage of the word that 
filters indiscriminately into our self Nyaya also seeks to liberate the 
self (atma) from the body, senses and the worldly object that constitute 
the objects of senses. The objects are either grasped by senses, in 
which case they are 'physically perceptible' or they are cogrased by 
our mind, in which case they are 'mentally perceptible' but yet 
products of perception. This creation (srsti) is a permutation of atoms 
(paramSnu) and each object represents a particular permutation. Only 
a proper knowledge of the true nature of objects (tattva-artha) enables 
one to decide what is to be acquired or grasped and what is to be 
rqected and renounced. With the rise of such proper knowledge of 
ihe world, and of the self, one's self is no longer subordinate to one's 
consciousness and, therefore, does not experience either joy or 
sorrow, i.e., transcends the dichotomies and becomes one no longer 
subject to conflicts (dvandvUtUa). The Vai^ika system also seeks to 
show the path to cessation of sorrow through tattva-jUllna, a 
knowledge of the essential reality of the world. It divides aU tiie 
worldly objects of knowledge into seven classes (and their sub- 
classes) and analyses the structure of these objects — their nature, 
properties and stages. The Jaina system says that samyak-darSana, 
proper and valid knowledge of the self, is the means of moksa whidr 
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m the Jama thought is the achievement of the natural pure self 
through a fmal cessation of karma, i.e., mental, verbal and bodily 
acts (see, Tattvartha-sutra 10.2) The Buddhists attribute all sorrows 
to 'ignorance' {avidyS) — the sorrows are 'real but it is possible to be 
imaffected by them by attainmg or practising nirvUna-marga, which 
includes proper or vahd knowledge as the first stage of its eight-fold 
path. . 

Therefore in aU the major Indian systems of ihougjit . . peace 
and happmess is attamed only when we comprehend the 
true nature and totality of the objects that constitute the 
world around us and the substance of our cognitions.’ 

This Translation of Vaisesika-sutra 

As part of the long-term project of making available in modem 
translations the important texts of the Indian intellectual traditions 
in English and other Indian languages to students and scholars of 
languages, literatures and cultures, this English translation of 
Kanada's Vaisestka-sUtra is being presented as the first venture. This 
is an important text because it is one text that deals with the theory 
of knowledge — and not in the abstract but in relation to human 
happiness. Knowledge has always been prestiged m the Indian 
tradition and has been accepted as the supreme means of salvation. 
This text is the only one that sets out a practical method, a set of 
practices to develop the necessary mental sufficiency to be able to 
'know' something. 

The Ssstra Group at JNU has a definite policy on these 
'translations'. The goad is to commumcate the intent and purport of 
the propositions as accurately and as clearly as possible so: 

1. The technical terms have been retained in the main body of 
the text and these have been annotated comprehensively. 


5. K. Kapoor, op cit., pp 199-200. 
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This IS the only way as one cannot expect equivalents to 
exist in a language of another intellectual tradition and, in 
any case such approximate one-word equivalents are bound 
to deviate the meaning. 

2. The Sanskrit Gastric texts are composed in a most economical 
style and therefore eschew all the features of what is called 
these days 'textual bmdmg', all the explicit and implicit 
connections that hold between adjacent and even separated 
statements These features as the tradifaonal scholars show 
in their commentaries are reconstructable from the context, 
from an understanding of the whole text and from a 
knowledge of the wider context of the subject of discussion. 
These 'understood' interconnections are a major obstacle 
for a lay student/reader of today. We have made them 
explicit and these have been formally shown as such 
through devices of punctuation This makes reading easier. 

3. Care has been taken to keep the language brief, precise and 
simple As far as possible, die order of statement, includmg 
the order of padas (morphological constructions/words) has 
been paralleled to the extent that is permissible in the 
different language, Enghsh. 

Chir next step would be to bring out these texts in two different 
ways — 

(i) prepare script variants — ihat is, publish the origmal text 
in different Indian scnpts, and 

(ii) prepare 'translations' in major Indian languages. 

Debasish Chakrabarty, the translator of this text, represents in 
this excellent, painstaking, exact, carefully considered translation the 
best of a young group of intellectuals perfectly at home in both the 
Western and the Indian traditions. I record here my deep appreciation 
of the quality of his mind and of his meticulous work. 



Introduction 
to Vaisesika-Sutra 


General overview 

Philosophical enquiry, in India, began in the days of the 
earliest Upanisads. The Upanisads mark the epistemic shift 
from the Vedas and the Brahmanas in their focus on the 
notion of liberation of the soul.^ The shift from ihe ritualistic 
to the more metaphysical form of enquiry found its takers 
in the various schools of philosophy that flourished arotmd 
this period. The Upanisadic form of knowledge shifted its 
focus from the acceptance of the Vedas as revealed and 
controlled by rituals to knowledge as derivable from 
intuition, observation and analysis. The Upanisads were 
explorations in the search for enlightenment of the human 
condition and release from its bonds. Moving away from 
the mantra (verse) tradition, the Upanisads adopted the 
dialogue as their new form. The Upanisadic doctrines were 
concerned with the conceptualization of the other worlds, 
explorations of which would systematize the knowledge 
of the mundane world. It is in this milieu that the two 
classes of Indian philosophy, the theistic and the atheistic, 
came into being. While the atheists, namely the Buddhists, 
Jainas and CaravSkas (materialists), sought to establish their 
own authority, the theists,^ considered the Vedas as their 
infallible authority. 

The earliest texts of these theistic philosophies were 
essentially cogent, classified and arranged records of the 
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viewpoints of a particular system collated from oral 
discussions and speculations of the progenitors of these 
systems, assembled by them or their disciples. The texts were 
probably intended for people who were well versed in the 
oral tradition and thus could easily follow the import of 
the suggestive phrases, aphorisms and allusions to the view 
of rival schools and their refutations. According to 
Surendranath Dasgupta: 

The fact that each system had to contend with other 
rival systems in order to hold its own has left its 
permanent mark upon all the philosophic literatures 
of India which are always written in the form of 
disputes. ... At each step he [the author] supposes 
certain objections put forth against him, which he 
answers, and points out the defects of the objector 
or shows that the objection itself is ill foimded. . . . 
Most often the objections of the rival schools are 
referred to in so brief a manner that those only who 
know the views can catch them.® 

Kanada's Vaiiesika SUtra, our present concern, can be 
classified as a theistic text which does not believe in the 
existence of God and deals with physics and metaphysics. 
Tradition has it that major systems always look up to the 
basic text for the cardinal principles. The Vaiiesika SUtra 
happens to be one such text that forms the basis of the 
syncretic Nylya- Vaiiesika system that followed. To be 
accorded the status of a full-scale philosophical system, the 
concerns of the system ought to span a whole range: 
metaphysics, epistemology, ethics and theory of value, logic 
and philosophical method.^ Though the Vaisesika SUtra 
provides the realist ontology, only when it is seen 
syncretically with the theistic, God-beheving, Nyaya school 
(which provides the realist epistemology) can it be deemed 
a philosophical system. A philosophical system is also 
expected to develop its own metalanguage and reference 
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mechanism whereby a tradition of commentary and 
expansion of its frontiers of knowledge are enabled. The 
syncretic Nyaya-Vai^esika system deals with each of these 
areas extensively. In the Vai§esika Sutra, Kanada develops 
a theory of atomicity, argues for a theory of sound and 
adapts an empiricist view of causality very much in the 
spirit of modem scientific enquiry. 

A brief glimpse of the basic concepts of the Vai§esika 
Sutra would enable the reader to gauge for herself the 
parameters within which this philosophical system 
functions. 

The Vaisesika Sutra compartmentalises knowledge into 
seven (6+1) categories, dravya (substance), guna (attribute), 
karma (action), sdmSnya (generality), vi§esa (particularity), 
samavdya (inherence) and the late addition, abhdva (non- 
existence). 

A substance is the substratum of attributes and actions 
but is different from both. There are mne substances. Of 
these the first five, namely air, water, fire, earth, and ether 
are called the physical elements and all except ether, are 
composed of four kinds of atoms: air, water, fire, and earth. 
These atoms are indivisible and indestructible particles of 
matter and have the specific attributes of odour, taste, 
colour, touch and sound. The atoms are the indivisible part 
of a substance and are eternal and uncreated. According 
to Kanada, atoms are too small to be perceived but must be 
inferred from tfieir effects. He goes on to say that they may 
be without attributes, albeit temporarily. Later writers have 
likened atoms to extensionless mathematical points. Kanada 
seems to have thought that the eternal nature of atoms 
depended upon their imperceptibility, since perceptible 
entities are destructible. Ether, direction, and time are 
imperceptible substances, which are eternal and all 
pervasive. The mind is an eternal substance but is as small 
as an atom — the internal sense directly or indirectly 
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concerned with all physical functions of the body like 
cognition, feeling, etc. The self is an eternal and all- 
pervading substance, which is the substratum of the 
phenomenon of consciousness. The individual self is 
perceived internally by the mind of the individual. The 
world is created of atoms, the composition and 
decomposition of which explain the origin and destruction 
of the composed objects of the world. Atoms carmot move 
by themselves, the source of their motion being unseen 
forces, which operate according to the law of action. 

Attribute is that which exists in a substance and has no 
attribute or action in itself. It can exist only in a substance. 
There is no action in attributes. Action, hke attribute, belongs 
to substance and is of five kinds.® 

A universal is the eternal essence common to all the 
individuals of a class. Particularity is the grotmd of ultimate 
differences of things. Ordinarily, we distinguish one thing 
from another by the peculiarities of its parts. Particularity 
stands for the individuality of the eternal entities of the 
world. 

Inherence is a permanent or eternal relation by which 
a whole is in its parts, an attribute or an action is in a 
substance, the universal in the particulars and so on. The 
permanent relation between the universal and its 
individuals, and between attributes and actions and their 
substances is known as inherence. Finally, non-existence 
stands for all negative facts and is of four kinds.® 

Whether the VaiSesika Sutra stands up to the scrutiny of 
'a complete philosophical system', on its own, is debatable. 
Many scholars agree with Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan that. 

The defect of the VaiSesika is that it does not piece 
together its results into a single coherently 
articulated structure. It is not a philosophy in the 
sense implied by the famous saying of the Republic 
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that he who sees things together is the true 
dialectician or the philosopher. A catalogue of items 
is not a systematic philosophy. The many-sided 
context of human life is ignored by the VaiSesika, 
and its physical philosophy and moral and religious 
values are not worked into a unified interpretation.^ 

However, other scholars hold that the syncretic Nyaya- 
Vaisesika is 'a full-scale system' of Indian philosophy. Its 
contribution to all areas of philosophy is 'extensive' and is 
of 'fundamental importance'.® In fact, the Navya-Nyaya 
or the Neo-logical school, founded by Gahgesa Upadhyaya 
(about AD 1225) with his famous treatise, Tattvacintdmani, 
rose out of the ashes of the syncretic Nyaya-Vai§esika school. 
About these later developments. Dr. Radhakrishnan says. 

The brief sUtras (of Gautama and Kanada) set forth 
only the general and basic principles, epistemological 
and ontological, about things consistent with the 
viewpoint of the systems concerned. The other 
writers formulated their own views regarding the 
interpretation of the sUtras and other questions 
without violating their allegiance to the sUtras.^ 

As regards the metaphysics of the system. Potter is of the 
opinion that the 'Nyaya-Vai^esika offers one of the most 
vigorous efforts at the construction of a substantialist, realist 
ontology that the world has ever seen'.^° The VaiSesika 
ontology admits repeatable properties and is realistic in 
nature, that is, it conceptualises the world as created from 
timeless entities, spatial points and temporal events. The 
epistemological debates on the idealist critique of the 
substance between the Nyaya-Vai^esika schools and the 
Buddhists are perhaps one of the most important 
confrontations in the history of Indian Philosophy. The 
Nyaya-Vai§esika system does not engage the disputations 
on ethical theory per se as it was not the primary focus of 
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the system, yet the system does present arguments regardmg 
issues such as belief in transmigration, karma and the 
possibilities of liberation. Though Vai^esika argues in 
accordance with the tenets of the system of logic, the 
torchbearer of the theory of philosophical debate in the 
Indian tradition is the Nyaya system. In fact, the system 
grew as one that specifically studied the theory of 
argumentation. It needs to be understood here that there 
was a peculiar system of division of labour that the ancient 
Indian seers formulated. Accordingly, the domains of 
inquiry of one school did not always overlap with the 
concerns of the others. So while the Mimaiiisakas dealt with 
ethical systems, logic and argumentation was the forte of 
the Naiyayikas. The question of philosophical method has 
been of interest to philosophers (Western and Eastern) for 
ages. The 'linguistic turn' has been hailed as a unique 
phenomenon in the history of philosophy. The concern 
with the theories of meaning, syntax, semantics and 
pragmatics has been a preoccupation with the Indian 
thinkers since long. Maybe that is the reason why the 
Vaiyakaranas (grammarians) are considered a 
philosophical school in themselves. The Nyaya system too 
looks critically at the empirical theories of validity and truth. 
The syncretic system opposes the uncritical use of intuition 
and appeals to revelation. 

The Nyaya-Vai§esika theory of the world, through its 
atomic theory attempts to explain only the composite objects 
of the world that are non-etemal. It certainly is one of the 
earliest theories in philosophy to look at the concept of 
atomicity, yet the Vai^sika Sutra certainly would not stand 
the scrutiny of the modern empirical understanding of 
atomic theory or atomic structure. Speaking pointedly about 
the atomic theory of the syncretic NySya-Vai^esika system, 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan says. 

In its attempt to explain the origin and destruction 
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of the world, it reduces all composite objects to the 
four kinds of atoms of earth, water, fire and air. So 
it is called the atomic theory of the world. But it is 
not a mechanistic or materialistic theory like 
atomism of Western science and philosophy. It does 
not ignore the moral and spiritual principles govern- 
ing the processes of composition and decomposition 
of atoms.^^ 

Date of the Vaisesika Sutra 

The date of such an ancient text cannot be fixed with any 
certainty, though scholars are perfectly certain that the 
Vaisesika Sutra was written before Caraka's SutrastMna (ad 
80). Scholars contend that the Vaisesika Sutra was written 
before the Nydya Sutra, which was known to Kautilya in 
some form of commentary in 300 bc. Certain scholars like 
Vidyabhusana think that Gautama (author of the Nydya 
Sutra) flourished at around 555 bc, which would then place 
Kanada at around 600 bc. Some Chinese scholars like Chi- 
Tsan date the Vaisesika Sutra at about 800 years before 
Buddha. In any case, scholars think that there is ample 
evidence to prove that the Vaisesika Sutra is pre-Buddhist 
and can be dated approximately between 600 bc to 200 bc. 

The Text and the Author 

Vaisesika, the name of the system, has been interpreted in 
two ways. One explanation is derived from the fifth 
category, viSesa, used in the sense of 'particularity'. Another 
view is that the name of the system is derived from the 
category vi§esa, on which the conception of the atomic 
theory is based. In the latter case visesa is interpreted as 
'special'. Whatever be the point of view, vi§esa as a category 
is diametrically opposed to the category of sSmStnya 
(universal). VUesa is that underived peculiarity that e>q?lains 
the differences of partless eternal substances like space, time. 
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souls, minds and atoms of similar kind. Udayana, in 
Kiranavali, is of the opinion that vi4esa is as imperceptible 
as the atom. 

The foimder of this school, probably a fictitious person, 
is popularly known as Kanada, the eater of kanas. The word 
kana, according to ^ridhara, means grain. Kanada 
supposedly lived on grains picked up from the roadside. 
Or more appropriately, the word kana may mean atom; 
Kanada would then be an atom-eater, and that as the 
nickname of the founder of the system, would suggest his 
association with the atomic theory. According to the 
tradition preserved in the Buddhist writings, the name of 
the founder of the Vai^esika system was Uluka, and the 
system has also been known as Aulukya. It has been 
speculated that the name, Uluka or owl, was given to him 
because he worked during the day and scoured for his food 
at night. The Hindu philosophical tradition associates 
KanSda with Benaras and Gautama or AksapSda ("eyes in 
his feet'), the author of the Nyaya Sutras, with Mithila. Both 
these places were influential seats of learning and many of 
the later torchbearers of the system hailed from these two 
centres. 

Structure of the text 

The Vaisesika Sutra has 373 aphorisms divided into ten 
chapters. Each chapter has two lessons. The style of the 
sUtras is quite laconic and many of the later Vaigesika 
authors found it rather difficult to understand. The 
aphorisms are very dense and this perhaps has given the 
translators and commentators room to metaphysicize. Most 
aphorisms are linked to the previous one. In certain cases 
the author first establishes his view, then presents the 
objections amd finally establishes the view by disproving 
the objections. All the categories and statements are 
established in the aphorisms and not merely stated. 
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Beginning with the purpose of explaining dhartna^^ the 
first chapter of the Vaisesika SUtra lays down the principal 
categories. Then it goes on to enumerate the three prime 
categories — substance, attribute and action, as well as their 
common properties and differences, and so on. In the second 
lesson, the reader is introduced to the concepts of cause 
and effect, generality and specificity, and being in substance, 
attribute and action. 

The second chapter is a detailed discussion on the nature 
and mark of the nine substances — earth, water, fire, air, 
ether, time, direction, self and mind. The second lesson ends 
with a discussion on the non-etemahty of sound. The third 
chapter is a detailed examination of the self and the mind. 

The description of Nature, establishment of the existence 
and etemality of atoms, and the explanation of how sensory 
perception leads to knowledge make up the first lesson of 
the fourth chapter. The second lesson consists of the 
composition and types of bodies. The fifth chapter is on 
action and the next chapter deals with the concepts of 
givmg, receiving, renunciation, and seen and unseen deeds 
that produce merit. 

Attributes are enumerated in the seventh chapter. There 
is a detailed discussion in the first lesson on atomicity, the 
sizes of ether, mind, direction and time. Inherence as a 
substance is examined in the second lesson. The various 
types of cognition and negation are dealt with in the eighth 
and the ninth chapters respectively. The tenth chapter 
dwells upon the notions of pleasure and pain and a detailed 
study of cause. Kanada's reasserting remarks on tihe authori- 
tativeness of the Vedas mark the end of the Vaisesika SUtra. 

Syncretism: the Vaisesika and the Nyaya Philosophies 
A. ALLIED SYSTEMS 

samvid eva hi bhagavati vastHpagame nah Saranam 
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Experience is the sole criterion of our acceptance of 

the reality of external objects.^‘‘ 

This is the basic guiding principle of the Nyaya-Vai^esika 
materialism. We are presented a world that consists of 
individual objects called substances. These substances 
appear as the substrata of certain properties in relation of 
the container and the contained: they cannot be identical 
but must differ m essence. Essential difference between the 
substratum and its properties is the cornerstone of the 
structure of materialism. For instance, clay is the substratum 
while the pot is the manifestation of its properties. 
Substances are always the substrata but the properties 
residing in them are of various kinds. Some are stationary 
attributes, like colour, and some are transient in nature, 
like any action. Some objects in our common experience 
are so similar that they are designated by a common noim 
and have something in common to all individuals of that 
class, regarded as generality. The particular is a special 
property that differentiates one atom from another in spite 
of their being of the same class. Of these five categories, the 
last four, namely guna, karma, sadharana and vi§esa (apart 
from substance), being properties, are foimd residing in the 
substrata of the substances. The relation between the 
substratum and the substance is one of connection — 
therefore a sixth category, inherence, was assumed. To these 
six categories later Nyaya-Vai§esika theorists added a 
seventh, non-existence (ahhUva). 

The Vai^esika School changes much of its character once 
in contact with the followers of the Nyaya School. The need 
to present a syncretic front arose perhaps due to the 
persistent attach of the foEowers of the Mim3ihsa and the 
Sankhya schools. While Vai^esika gamed immeasurably 
from the logic, ethics and the theory of meaning of the 
Naiyayikas, the Nyaya School used the categories of the 
realist ontology of Vai^esika to build up their system. 
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'A system', according to Karl H. Potter, 'is a set of 
concepts which are interrelated so as to explam what needs 
to be explained fully, accurately and with no waste 
motion.'^^ The methodological choices which a philosopher 
must make, would, according to Potter, include the logic to 
be availed of and the elements to be dealt with. So far as 
logic is concerned, the later Naiyayikas perfected a system 
in which every technical term had a referent. They did not 
see ontology as determined by a list of things named by 
nouns only, but also construed verbs as naming entities. 
They were not suspicious of repeatable entities such as 
universals either. 

The Vaisesika ontology, which provided the elements 
of this S5mcretic system, was guided by a simple dictum: 
basic elements must have no constituents. This dictum led 
the Vaisesikas to view the ultimate component out of which 
material things are produced as atomic. They viewed time, 
space, self and internal organs as elements too. They also 
admitted relations and the objects of relations into the basis 
of the system. 

The syncretic Nyaya-Vaisesika system moved from 
strength to strength down the ages, more so after a regular 
string of debates began with the Buddhist tradition. These 
encounters resulted in a much-detailed evaluation of the 
system in the works of scholars like Vatsyayana (ad 450- 
500), Candramati (ad 450-500), Uddyotakara (ad 550-610), 
Jayanta Bhatta (ad 840-900), and Udayana (ad 1050-1100), 
but the point of reference has always remained the works 
of the pioneers: Kanada's Vaisesika Sutra and Gautama's 
Nyaya Sutra. 

The two schools, Nyaya and Vai§esika, were separate 
in their origin as well as in their early course of development. 
While the Nyaya school was chiefly concerned with the 
method of debate and syllogism, the Vaisesika school 
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formulated its ontological structure on the basis of six 
categories which have been accepted as the basis of 
materialism by the syncretic NySya-Vai§esika school. A close 
relation between the two schools seems to have existed from 
the earliest times, hence they have been always considered 
as allied systems. 

B. DIFFERENCES 

In spite of being allied systems there are certain basic 
differences that need to be highlighted. Whereas the 
Vai^esika SUtra is a much more homogeneous work, in the 
NyOya Sdtra two or three different streams of purposes have 
met — for instance, the treatment of debate as a practical 
art, the various types of futility and the points of an 
opponent's refutation, the polemic against various 
doctrines, etc. While the Nydya Sutra advocates methods of 
Yoga, the VaiSesika does not do so though it defines Yoga 
(5.2.16). While the former gives an extremely perceptive 
definition of perceptual knowledge, the latter considers it 
to be produced by the close proximity of the self, the senses 
and the objects of sensory perception. Inference is classified 
into three — inference of an unperceived effect from a 
perceived cause, inference of an imperceived cause from a 
perceived effect and inference based on non-causal 
uniformity (inference, as a category, remains undefined in 
the Nydya Sutra). The VaiSesika on the other hand does not 
classify but gives only particular t 5 rpes or instances. While 
the Vaiiesika Sutra does not consider sound as proof 
separately but admits the validity of the Vedas (which is 
itself a manifestation of soimds), the NySya Sutra considers 
the proof of sotmd as not only applicable to the Vedas but 
also the testimony of any trustworthy person — the seers, 
the royalty, outsiders, etc. The Naiya 3 nkas propound other 
proofe too but the Vai^esikas do not seem to know of them. 
NySya Sutra claims that non-existence can be directly 
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perceived. Vaiiesika SUtra on the other hand holds that 
perception of non-existence is through the perception of 
the locus to which it refers. The Nyaya philosophy says 
nothing about the six categories, while the Vaisesika 
philosophy is based on them. Nyaya proves the materiality 
of senses and attempts to prove the existence of God, while 
Vai§esika merely touches upon the materiality of senses 
briefly and does not even mention God. The concept of 
atoms is dealt with explicitly in the Vaisesika Sutra, while 
Nyaya briefly touches upon the topic. Salvation is referred 
to as liberation in the Nyaya Sutra and is the cessation of 
pain, while Vaisesika SUtra refers to it as the unsurpassed 
state — the permanent cessation of connection with the 
body. 

Vaisesika and Furva-Mimamsa: Relations 

The Vaiiesika SUtra begins with the statement that its 
objective is to elaborate on dharma. This is also the express 
purpose of Jaimini in the MimdmsS. SUtra. A comparative 
study of the first three aphorisms would be as follows: 


athdto dharma jijhdsa i 

Now, then we will enquire into dharma. 

— Jaimini 

athdto dharma vydkhyasydmah \ 

Now, then, we will explain dharma. 

— Kanada 

codanSlatho artho dharmah i 

That which is prescribed by the Vedas is dharma. 

— Jaimini 


yato'bhyudaya nihireyasa siddhih sa dharmah t 
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That from which an elevation and an unsurpassed 
state is attained, is dharma. — Kanada 

tasya mmittaparTstih \ 

Examination is the proof of that (dharma). 

— Jaimini 

tadvacanad amnSyasya pr^manyam i 

Authoritativeness belongs to the Vedas because it is 
a declaration of that (dharma). — Kanada 

Many scholars refer to these striking similarities in the 
openings of the two texts as the basis for their argument 
that Vai§esika may have been an old school of Mimaihsa. 
They say there is not the slightest trace of the structure of 
realist metaphysics as distinguished from epistemology in 
Mimamsa. So, to challenge idealism, by the side of many 
sciences that were subsidiary to the science of sacrifice, there 
was formulated within the fold of Ptlrva-Mlmarhsa school, 
a system of realistic categories. For, the Ptirva-Mlmamsakas 
say that otherwise the disjunction between the first three 
aphorisms and the description of categories in the fourth 
aphorism is unexplainable. They say: 


dharmam vyUkhydtu kSmasya satpadarthopa- 
varnanam himavad gantukdmasya sSgara 
gamanopanam \ 

For one who intends to expound dharma, the 
description of the six categories is like an attempt of 
one, who intending to go to the Himalayas, directs 
his step to the sea.^® 

Some of the main points in which Mimamsa differs from 
the syncretic Nyaya-Vai^esika system are — (a) self-validity 
of the Vedas; (b) etemality of the Vedas; (c) disbelief in any 
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creator or God; (d) etemality of soiand; (e) direct perception 
of the self m the notion of the ego. Of these the first and 
second points do not form any subject of discussion in the 
VaUesika Sutra. As no God is menfaoned and as the unseen 
is based on the authority of the Vedas, Vaisesika Sutra has 
no conflict with the MlmUmsd Sutra. Vaisesika has no 
conflict with the Mimamsa in the third point too. As far as 
the direct perception of the self in the notion of the ego is 
concerned, the tradition of the Nyaya- Vaisesika view is that 
the self is supposed to exist because it must be inferred as 
the seat of the attributes of pleasure and pain, etc. But the 
arguments given are that the existence of the self is first 
inferred by reason of its activity, and the existence of 
pleasure, pain, etc. (3.2.4). In 3.2.6-7 this is challenged, 
saying that no certainty can be arrived at since we cannot 
distinguish between the perception of this activity by the 
self or by the body. In 3.2.8 it is suggested that the existence 
of the soul should be accepted on the authority of the 
scriptures. And finally in 3.2.10-18 the Vaisesika Sutra 
concludes that our feeling as 'I' is proof of direct perception 
of the self and need not depend on the scriptures. But these 
arguments are, one thinks, a bit far-fetched — Kanada's 
aphorisms are as such a cogent whole as he tries to explain 
dharma through our perception of daily and mundane 
realities. As regards the question of the etemality of soimd, 
some scholars believe that Kanada in 2.2.25-32 gives 
arguments in favour of non-etemality of sound but from 
2.2.33-37 he closes in favour of eternity of sound. This is a 
clear misreading of tfie text based on faulty division of the 
sutras. If the aphorisms are read as they are presented in 
Madhvacarya's Sarvadarsanasaihgraha, the arguments 
become quite clear. The two aphorisms responsible for this 
rampant misinterpretation are 2.2.36 and 37. Instead of 
being read as: 

sandigdhah — 2.2.36 
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sati hahutve sankhyabhdva sdmdnyatah 

— 2.2.37 

They ought to be read as: 

sandigdhah sati hahutve — 2.2.36 
sahkhydhhdva sdmdnyatah — 2.2.37 

All these arguments (for the eternal nature of soimd) 
are doubtful. — 2.2.36 

(As soimds) commonly exist (as) enumerable. 

— 2.2.37 


Thus the non-eternal nature of sound is re-established. 
Moreover this is exactly the style, which Kanada follows 
(for example, also see 3.2.12-14, 3.2.15-17 and 7.2.4-6). In 
this light the sudden deviation above would clearly seem 
illogical.^’' So one can say that these arguments are rather 
stretched in order to accommodate the proposition that the 
Vai^esika is an old school of the MlrnSrhsa. 

Nyaya-Vai^esika Literature 

There are three periods in the Nyaya-Vaisesika literature: 

(a) The period of origin (600 BC — ad 610), m which 
were written the VaUesika Sutra by Kanada, NySya 
Sutra by Gautama, Vstsayana's BhUsya on NyUya 
Sutra, Prasastapada's PadUrthadharmasarhgraha, 
Gahgadhara Kaviraja's BhUradvUja Vrtti and 
KiranUvali. 

(b) In the period of conflict with the Dinnaga school 

(ad 650 — 1200), KumSrilabhatta wrote 

Slokavdrttika, Prabhakara wrote BrhatT. 
Vacaspatimisra^s NyayavUrttikatStparyatTka, 

Upaskara's NyayasUcinibandha, Jayanta'^s 
NySyamahjarT, Bhasarvajfta's NyayasUra, Udayana^s 
LaksanUvalT, NyUyakusumUfijalT, Nydyapariiista, 
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NydyavarttikatatparyattkaparHuddhi, ^ivaditya's 
Laksanamdld and Srldhara's NydyakandalT were 
written m this period. 

(c) The post-Buddhist period (after ad 1300) saw 
Varadaraja's TSrkikaraksa, Vallabhacarya's 
NydyalTldvatt), ^a^adhara's Nyayasiddhantadfpa and 
GangeSa's Tattvacintdmam. There was a decline m 
Nyaya-Vai^esika literature in the eighteenth century. 
It was not until the nineteenth century that it 
recovered as a highly technical syllogistic philosophy. 

Translator's Note 

A few things have been kept in mmd while translating the 
text. The effort has been to stay as close as possible to the 
spirit and the feel of the original sUtra. Wherever additional 
words had to be added for the benefit of syntax, they are 
placed in parentheses. Subtitles have been added to simplify 
the arguments by grouping the sUtras in cogent sections. 
Technical terms in most cases have been retained in their 
Sanskrit original and footnotes provided at the first 
occurrence of the word. In most cases the footnotes hint at 
semantic approximations and not absolutes. The translator 
accepts the sole responsibility for any fallacy in inter- 
pretation and translation of the text. 

Finally . . . 

KanSda in Vaisesika Sutra keeps very close to material 
aspects and definitions. The text is written, keeping in mmd 
the definition it coins for knowledge, as an effect like any 
other effect and its origin or production occurring in the 
same way as any other effect, namely, by a joint collocation 
of intellectual and physical causes. This text is the earliest 
exposition on physics in Indian philosophy. It has been said 
that just as Panini's grammar is indispensable for a proper 
knowledge of linguistic science, similarly, Kanada's 
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Vaisesika Sutra is indispensable for knowing the true nature 
of categories. 
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5Ri|TT - First Chapter 

Wm - First Ahnika 

[1] grf ci|Kci|M:^W: || ^ || 

athSto dharmarh vySkhySsySmah 111 II 
Now we will explain dharma? 

[2] H II R II 
yato'hhyudayaniMreyasasiddhih sa dharmah II 2 II 

That is dharma (which leads to the) attainment of 
abhyudaya^ and nihsreyascd. 

[3] qm i u^fl ^n ^ II 
tadvacanUdllmnSyasya pramanyam 113 II 

That (teaching /tradition/ collection) which 
explains this (dharma) is authoritative (pramdmi).^ 


Enumeration of Padarthas^ 

[4] 4<whI 

^ c * ^ ^ 

II M II 


1. Division 

2. Dharma has many meanings, law, practice, custom, duty, virtue, 
moral merit, etc. Here the nearest equivalent is righteous. 

3. Be elevated, go up from one particular present state to another, 
a higher state well-bemg. 

4. Final emaincipation. Also cf. mdksa 

5. Valid sources of knowledge. 

6. Ontological categories. 
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dharmavisesaprasutdd dravyagunakarmasdmdnya- 
visesasamavaySndm paddrthdndm sadharmya 
vaidharmydbhyam tattvajndnan nihsreyasam 114 II 

The true knowledge of shared and differing 
properties of ontological categories, based in/ 
generated by the particular attributes of those 
paddrthas — dravya/ guna,^ karma,^ sdmdnyaf^° 
viiesa^'^ and samavaya^^ — is productive of 
niMreyasa. 

Eniuneration of the Dravyas, Gunas, Karmas 

[5] ^ji^ %nciTr ii n 

prthivydpastejo vSyurdkasarn kdlo digHtmd mana iti 
dravydni 115 II 

PfthvT,^^ tejaf^ vayuf^ dkd^a,^'^ kdla,'^^ dikf^ 

Stma,^ and mana^^ are the dravyas. 

[6] ky^^lf: WfMI II^HI'MI 

SWrRR-^ gJlT: II \ II 

rUparasagandhasparSdh samkhyarh parimdndni prtha- 

7. Substance. 

8. Attribute. 

9. Action. 

10. General, 

11. Particular. 

12. Inherence. 

13. Earth 

14. Water. 

15. Energy, fire. 

16. Air 

17 Ether, sky. 

18. Temporal co-ordmates, time. 

19. Spatial co-ordinates, direction. 

20. Self 

21. Mind. 
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[7] 


ktvam samyogavibhagau parattvS'paratve buddhayah 
siikhaduhkhe icchadvesau prayatncl§ca giindh 116 II 

Form or colour, taste, odour, touch, number, 
measure, distinctiveness, conjunction, 
disjunction, paratvap^ aparatva,^ intellect, sukha/^ 
duhkha,^ desire, aversion, effort, etc.,“ are the 
gunas. 


II « II 


utksepanamavaksepanamSkuncanam prasaranatft 
gamanamiti karmani 117 II 

Movement upwards (rise), movement 
dowanwards (fall), contraction, expansion and 
movement (from one place to other) are the 
karmas. 


ji^oi44j/|^t|b|l-MW^iq: IK II 

sadanityarh dravyavat kdryarh kSranarh samdnya- 
viiesavaditi dravyagunakarmandmavisesah 118 II 

SatJ^ anitya,^ substantive, effect, cause, sdmdnya^ 
viiesa,^ are peculiar to dravya, guna and karma. 


22. Otherness. 

23 . N on-otherness . 

24 Happiness, pleasure. 

25 Unhappiness, sadness, pain. 

26. The, etc., here are considered by various commentators as 
referring to other common gunas (seven) implied in the use of ca 
— gurutva (heaviness), dravatva (fluidity), sneha (oiliness), samskara 
(elasticity), dharma {op cit., 2n), adharma (dement) and sahda (word, 
sound). Thus there are 24 gunas. 

27 Existent. 

28 Non-eternal, transitory 

29. Generality. 

30. Particularity. 
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Properties of Dravya, Guna and Karma 
[9J SeSjgupTf; II 

dravyagunayoh sajatTyarambhakatvam sddharmyam 119 II 

Dravya and gum generate substances of their own 
class (which is) a common property (shared by 
them). 

[101 ti’Jii"d<'*i ii II 

dravydni dravySntaramdrabhante gundsca gund- 
ntaram 1110 II 

Dravya generates dravya and gum too (generates) 
other gums. 

[11] ?? II 

karma karmasddhyarh na vidyate 1111 II 
Karma cannot be formed by karma. 

[12] 51 II II 

na dravyam kdrya kdranarh ca badhati 1112 II 

And neither is dravya destroyed by its effect or 
its cause. 

[13] 3WngoiT: II ?xit 
ubhayathd gundh 1113 II 

(But) gums (are destroyed) by both (effect and 
cause). 

[14] ^ II II 
karyavirodhi karma U14 II 

Effect (karrm's) is opposed by karma. 

[1 5] 5sq55^l^ll II 
kriydgunavat samavdyikdranamiti dravyalaksanam 1115 II 
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[161 


[17] 


(Having) actions, gunas and (being) coinherent 
cause are the characteristics of dravya. 

dravyairayyagunavUn sarnyogavibhSgesvakarana- 
manapeksa iti giinalaksanam 1116 II 

Residing in dravya, not possessing guna, and 
(when independent) not being a cause of contact 
or disjunction are the features of guna. 



II II 


eka d ravya magunam sa rhyogav ibhdges vSnapeksa- 

karanamiti karmalaksanam 1117 II 

(Residing at a time) in one dravya, (being) devoid 
of guna and (being) the xmbiased independent 
cause of conjunction and disjimction, are the 
features of karma. 


[18] ?TFRT5^ll ?<: II 

dravyagunakarmaMth dravyath kdranarh sdmanyam 1118 II 

Dravya is the common cause of dravya, guna and 
karma. 


[19] cWT gOT: II II 
tatha gunah 1119 11 

So is guim (too the common cause of dravya, guna 
and i^rma). 

[20] ^ ^wm^ii Ro II 
sarhyogavibkSgavegandm karma samdnam 1120 II 

Karma is the common cause of conjunction, 
disjimction and motion. 
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[21] JT ^ II II 

na dravydnSm karma 1121 II 
Karma is not (a cause) of dravya. 

[ 22 ] oMId^+lcfll II 
vyatirekdt 1122 II 

(Because) it is excluded (from them). 

[23] ^WI»^H^II II 

dravydnam dravyarii karyam sdmdnyam 1123 II 
Dravya is the common effect of dravyas. 

[24] -yvi^y-i-MM *41*11 *4 II Ki II 
gunavaidharmySnna karmanSrh karma 1124 II 

Because of its dissimilarity from guna, karma is 
not (an effect) of karmas. 


[25] 





II RH II 


dvittvaprabhrtayah saHkhydh ppthaktvasamyoga- 
vibhdgdsca 1124 II 

(In gunas like) numbers (which are) duality 
onwards, separateness, conjunction and 
disjunction (are generated by more than one 
dravya). 


[26] 


[27] 



II II 


asamavdydtsdmanyakSryaTh karma na vidyate 1126 It 

(Due to its) asamavSya^^ (in more than one dravya) 
karma is not the common effect (of several dravyas). 

44Hiwi ^ 11 

samyogSnam dravyam 1127 It 


31. Non-comherence. 
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A dravya is (the effect) of conjunctions. 

[28] II 

rupanath rUpam 1128 II 

A colour/ form is (the effect) of colours/forms. 

[29] II 

guriitvaprayatnasamyoganUmutksepanam 1129 II 

(The guna) upward movement (is the effect) of 
heaviness, effort and contact. 

[30] -ti'MW IW»^K l|5ii-4 ^4 jTIH,II II 

sarnyogavibhSgaSca karmanam 1130 II 

Conjimction and disjimction are also^^ (the effect) 
of karma. 

[31 ] iftKUWWi^ ^cq<5jfaTi q^rNiRPi^ggrPl^ll II 

karanasSmSnye dravyakarmanam karmakarana- 
muktam 1131 II 

In (the treatment of) cause in general, karma is 
not considered to be a cause of dravya and karma. 

prathamo' dhydyah prathama dhnikam samSptam II 
Thus ends the first dhnika of the first chapter. 


32. Ca (also) here stands for motion Conjunction, disjunction and 
motion are effects of karma (see 1.1.20). 



4 6 Vaisestka-SUtra of Kanclda 

snfe - Second Ahnika 

Nature of Cause and Effect; Samanya and Vi^esa 

[32P II ? II 

kSrnSbhavdt kSryabhSvah 111 II 

In the absence of cause is the absence of effect. 

[33] 5T 5 'few WI'lig^^K'Jn’llW : II R II 

na tu kSrySbhSvSt karanSbhSvah 112 II 

But in the absence of effect there is no absence of 
cause. 

[34] ^ ^ II 

sUmanyarh vUesa iti buddhayapeksam II 3 II 

(Both) sdmdnya and vUesa depend upon the 
intellect. 


Generality and Specificity in Dravya Guna and 
Karma 


[35] 


[36] 



II V II 


bhdvo'nuvrttereva hetutvat samdnyameva 114 II 

Being/existence being the cause of continuity is 
sdmdnya. 


^ ^Wli^lpl II Ml 

dravyatvath gunatvarh karmatvath ca sdmdnydni 
viiesSica 115 II 

Dravya, guna and karma are both sdmdnya and 
vUesa. 


33. The first number in parenthesis marks the continuous number 
of the sUtra, the number following the sUtra marks the slltra 
number of that particular ahnika. 
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[37] |) ^ n 
anyatrantyehhyo visesebhyah 116 II 

Vi^esa, being (the constituent of) ultimate 
differences, exists independent (of any 
percipient). 

Definition of Satta^ 

[38] ^ s[o44-Q«J|c|i4y HT II « II 

saditi yato dravyagunakarmasu sH sattd 117 II 

By which dravya, guna and karma appear to be 
existent, that is sattd. 

Satta in Dravya, Guna and Karma 

[39] ?RTT II <: II 
dravyagunakarmabhyo'rthantararn satta II 8 II 
Sattd is different from dravya, guna, and karma. 

[40] ^ ^ goT: n ii 
gunakarmasu bhdvdnna karma na gunah 119 11 

It is existent in guna and karma so it is neither 
guna nor karma. 

[41] ^ II ?o II 
sdmdnyavisesdbhdvena ca 1110 II 

And also (because of the) non-presence of 
sdmdnya and vi§esa (sattd is different from others). 

[42] ?? H 
anekadravyavattvena dravyatvamuktam II 11 II 

Dravya tva^is stated by its being in many dravyas. 

34. Being, existence. 

35. Thingness. 
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[43] ^ II II 

sdmdnyavisesdbhdvena ca 1112 II 

And also (because of the) non-presence of 
satnanya and visesa. 

tatha gunesii bhavad gunatvamuktam 1113 II 
So is giinatva^ stated by its being in gunas. 

[45] ^ II II 

sdmdnyavisesdbhdvena ca 1114 II 

And also (because of the) non-presence of 
sdmdnya and visesa. 

[46] I 11 

karmasu bhSvdt karmatvamuktam 1115 II 
Karmatva^'^ is stated by its being in karmas. 

[47] ^ II II 
samdnyavisesdbhdvena ca II 16 II 

And also (because of the) non-presence of 
sdmanya and viiesa. 

[48] II II 
saditilingavi§esad vi§esalifigabhavaccaiko bhSvah 1117 II 

Sattd exists because of the non-particular mark 
of the being and the non-existence of the mark of 
visesa. 

praihamo'dhySyah dvitlyahnikam samdptam II 
End o f first chapter — second dhnika. 

36 Qualiiyness. 

37. Actionness. 



- Second Chapter 

Wm - First Ahnika 


Dravyas and Their Characteristics 

[49] II ? II 

rUparasaganaJ-’asparsavatf prthivT 111 II 

(One which has) colour, taste, odour and touch 
is prthivT. 

[50] aTRt S[^: II II 

rUparasasparSavatya apo dravUh snigdhah 112 II 

(Having) colour, taste and touch, dpa is fluid and 
smooth. 

[51] ^11 
tejorupasparsavat 113 11 

Teja has coloiu and touch. 

[52] II V II 
spar^avdn vSyuh 114 II 
Vdyu is touchable. 

[53] cT ^ II H II 

ta akd§e na vidyate 115 II 

These (gunas namely colour, taste, odour and 
touch) are not present in akffSa. 
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[54] ^TFTF^Pi^ll ^ It 

sarpirjatumadhUcchistanSmagnisamyogdd dravatvama- 
dbhih sdmdnyam 116 II 

Butter, lac, beeswax, in contact with fire become 
(fluid, a property) common to (them and) water. 

trapusTsaloharajatasuvarnandmagnisarhyogad 
dravatvamadhhih sarndnyam 117 II 

Tin, lead, iron, silver and gold, in contact with 
fire become (fluid, a property) common to (them 
and) water. 

[56] <: II 

vts&ni kukudvdn prdntevdladhih sSsndvdn iti gotve 
dpstarh lingam 118 II 

Homs, hiunp, hair at the tip of its tail, and a 
dewlap are the visible signs of a cow. 

[57] 5fl^: II % II 
spar§a§ca vdyoh 119 II 

(Similarly) touch (is the sign) of vdyu too. 

[58] ?! ^ |Sl?it !Fq??f lrq|Sfo5nt II to II 

na ca drstSndm sparSa ityadrstalingo vdyuh 1110 II 

And this touch is not of the visible (things), hence 
vayu has an invisible mark. 

[59] t? II 

adravyavattvena dravyam II 11 II 

(Vayu is) a dravya for not being (inherent) in other 
dmuyas. 
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[60] •• 

knySvattvdd gunattvavdcca 1112 it 

And by possessing kriya^ and gunas (vOyu is a 
dravya). 

[61] II 

adravyatvena nityatvamuktam 1113 II 

(For) not being in other dravyas {vdyu) is stated 
to be nitya.^ 

[62] HHIc^ Tc5TTJl^|| II 
vdyorvdyusammQrcchanam ndndtve lingam 1114 II 

The mixing of vdyu with vdyu is also the mark of 
its multiplicity. 

[63] ^ ^ %||[ II II 

vdyusannikarse pratyaksdbhdvdd drstarh lingam na 
vidyate 1115 II 

(Since) the contact with vdyu is not perceptible 
there is no visible mark, 

[64] II II 
sdmdnyato dpstdccdvi^esah 1116 II 

In the inference by general perception too {vdyu) 
is considered to be non-particular. 

[65] cRF*Tl^FlpR»*I^II II 
tasmaddgamikam 1117 II 

Thus (the being of vdyu) has been handed down 
in the tradition. 


38. Action. 

39. Eternal^, regular, lasting. 
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[66] ^^llT II 

samjM karma tvasmadvUistsnarh lifigam 1118 II 

(Just as) name and karma are marks of the 
particular distinguished things (similarly vOyu 
is known). 

[67] HcM*?JM3Tlc«lld^ti9l'b4'J| J II II 
pratyaksapravrttatvnt samjnakarmanah 1119 II 

(Because by) perception, name and karma are 
known to have been produced. 

[ 68 ] Ro \[ 

niskramanarh praveSanamitySkSSasyg, hngam 1120 II 
Exit and entry are the marks of Skd^a. 

[69] II II 
tadalingameka dravyatvat karmanah 1121 II 

These (exit and entry) cannot be the mark (since) 
karma can inhere in (only) cxne dravya. 

[70] «ljKU| II RR II 

karanSntarSnuklrptivaidharmyacca 1122 II 

And also because of its {dkMa) difference from 
the marks of other causes. 

[71] II II 
samyogHda'bMvah karmanah II 23 II 

From conjunction (resuHs) non-existence of karma. 

[72] |g: II || 

k&ranagunapurvakah karyaguno -dT$tah II 24 ll 

Before the gunas of the cause, the gunas of the 
effect are seen. 
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[73] II -RK II 
kdryantarSpradurbhSvacca §abdah spariavatama- 
gunah 1125 II 

In the non-appearance of other effects too §ahda^ 
is not the guna of the tangible (entities). 

[74] ^ ^tTcRg^rr ^ ^Hltjui: ii ii 

paratra samavdydt pratyaksatvdcca ndtmaguno na 
manogunah 1126 II 

(Since it, Sabda, is) inherent and perceived 
elsewhere (in other dravyas) it is neither the gwna 
of atma nor of mana. 

[ 75 ] MR^»=llk^‘^WI'bT5l^=^? II II 
pariSesdlhngamdkdSasya 1127 II 

It remains that (soimd) is a mark of Skdsa. 

[76] II || 
dravyatvanityatve vdyuna vyakhyayate 1128 II 

(Its) dravyatva and nityatvcd'^ is explained by vdyu. 

[77] ^ II II 
tattvarh bhdvena 1129 II 

Like being (existence) it is one. 

[78] itKigi’ii i ii ii 

§abdahfigS visesddvi^esalingabhdvdcca 1130 II 

(Since) ^abda as a mark is non-particular and due 
to the non-existence of other viSesa m^ks (of dkaSa, 
it is a unity). 


40. Sound word. 

41. Eternity, eternal nature. 
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[79] ^ II II 

tadanuvidMnadekaprthaktvam ceti 1131 II 

Thus by this order (unity) it (akaSa) is one and is 

also separate from others. 

dvitiyo'dhyilyah prathama Shnikam samaptam II 
Second Chapter — First ahnika ends here. 


- Second Ahnika 
Examination of the Marks of the Dravyas 

4l'^'*IH,ll ? II 

puspavastrayoh sati sannikarse gunantardprddurbMvo 
vastra gandhdhhdvalingam 111 II 

(When) flower and cloth are brought close 
together, the non-appearance of “the other guna 
in the cloth is the mark of non-presence of the 
odour (in the cloth). 

[81] ’IPlsrt IFSI: |( |t 

vyavasthitah prthivydrh gandhah 112 II 

_ — ^ 

(It is) established that odour is (the mark) of 
prthivT. 

[82] U ^ 11 
etenosnats vySkhydts H3 II 

By this ^ergy is e?q>lained. 

[83] gaJRir H V It 
tejasm usitata 114 II 
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Energy is (the mark) of teja. 

[84] n H n 
apsu §itatd 115 II 

Coldness is (the mark) of Spa. 

[85] llPl U ^ II 

aparasminnapararh yugapacciram ksipramih ksla- 
lingani 116 II 

(The idea of) "posterior" (in relation to) that 
which is posterior simultaneity, slowness and 
quickness are the marks of ksla. 

[86] II 's II 

tasya dravyatvanityatve vSyunS vyakhySte 117 II 

Its dravyatva and nityatva is explained (as in) by 
vayu. 

[87] cTr^ II <2 II 
iattvarh bhSvena 118 II 

Like being (existence) it is one. 

[88] II II 
nityesvabhavSd unity esu bhSvSt kSrane kalSkhyeti 119 II 

(By) not being in nitya entities and being in anitya 
entities kala is a (technical) term of the cause. 

[89] ici ?o II 

ita idamiti yatastaddisyarh lifigam 1110 II 

"This is in this side (direction)" such a (nature 
of) mark is of diiS. 

[90] II ?? II 
dravyatvanityatve vSyuna vySkhyate 1111 II 
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(Its) dravyatva and nityatva is explained (as in) by 
vSyu. 

[91] II II 
tattvarh bhSvena 1112 II 

Like being (existence) it is one. 

[92] ^Hlr^ll ^ H 
kSryavisesena nSnatvam Hl3 II 

By (nature of its) particular effects it (di^a) is many 
(diverse). 

[93] ^ II II 

SdttyasarhyogSd bhutapUrvSd bhavisyato bhutdcca 
pracT H14 II 

(pi6s. is) regarded as (in the case of) East with its 
past, present and future relation to the sun. 

[94] ^ ^ II h 

taths daksina praticyudlcT ca 1115 II 

So too is South, West and North (di^Ss). 

[95] K^w^lcilpl cilK'=^|cllft II ^ II 

etena digantard.ls.ni vyakhyStani 1116 II 

By this the other divisions of diid explained. 

Nature of Doubt 

[96] ll II 

sSmSnyapratyaksSd vi§esapratyaksSd vi§esasmrte§ca 
sarhSayah H17 il 

Perception of samanya, non-perception of visesa 
and memory of vise^ raise doubt. 
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[97] fS ^ fg^ll ?<: II 

drstarh ca drstavat 1118 II 

(That which is) seen and seen before (are causes 
of doubt). 

yathadpstamayathadrstatvacca 1119 II 

(That which is) perceived in a way (in the past) 
thus not perceived similarly (at present) too (is 
a cause of doubt). 

[ 99 ] pKlIW^Id^ II II 

vidyUvidyStasca sarhsayah 1120 II 

BCnowledge and want of knowledge too (gives 
rise to) doubt. 

Nature of ^abda 

[100] ^ II II 

irotragrahanoyo'rthah sa sabdah II 21 II 

That (entity) which is apprehended by hearing 
is sahda. 

[101] W II 

tulyajdtTyesvarthdntarahhUtesu vi§esasyobha yathd 
dpstatvat 1122 H 

(Doubt arises because) a particular class of sound 
is perceived in both homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous things. 

[102] q3«F1r^ra2F!Pill H 
ekadravyatvSnnadravyam 1123 U 

(It) inheres in one dravya only, hence {§ahda is) 
not a dravya. 
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[1 03] RV n 

ndpi karmScSksusatvat II24 II 

(It is) also not a karma since (it is) invisible. 

[104] ginFI ^ II 

gunasya sato'pavargah karmabhih sadharmyam 1125 II 

(Though) its {§ahda's) guna to end (transiency) is 
a common feature (which it shares) with karma. 

[105] I^IIMI^ It 5^^ II 
sato lingS.hhS.vdt 1126 II 

The mark of sat is absent (hence ^abda is non- 
etemal). 

[106] 11 n 
ntiyavaidharmySt 1127 H 

(It has) different dharma tiaan the nitya (hence §ahda 
is anitya, non-etemal). 

[107] H II 
anitya§c5yarh kSranatah 1128 II 

It is also anitya for it has a cause. 

[108] ^ te^ii II 

na casiddham vikarat 1129 11 

This (that §ahda has a cause) is not unproved by 
change. 

[109] 31^044^ ^4Tg,ii II 
abhivyaktau dosSt H30 II 

in manifestation (lies the) fault (thus meaning is 
not proven; iahda is not manifested). 
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[110] 5Ie^R®q%: II II 

sarhyogad vibhagacchabddcca iabdanis-pattih II31 II 

Conjunction, disjunction and (other) iabdas give 
birth to sab da. 

[111] |<rt<n-«rq|i»i^: 51^: II II 

liiigClcclLnityah ^abdah 1132 II 

^abda is anitya too (because of) its mark. 

Purvapaksa^^ 

[1 1 2] II 

dvayostu pravrttyorabhSvSt 1133 II 

(If Sabda is anitya then) activities of both^ would 
not exist. 

[113] 5WJHI^|o<1cl^ll ^ II 
praihamdiabddt 1134 II 
From tihe word prathamd.^ 

[114] II XH II 
sampratipattibhSvdcca 1135 II 

Also from the existence of recognition (and 
memory of what has been spoken in the past). 


42 Possible arguments against what is established* 

43. Of guru and ^isya (teacher and student). If ^ahda is anitya the 
mode of oral teachings and similar reception would cease to 
exist. 

In l^gveda, 3 27.1 there are eleven fcffs (ilokas) mentioned of which 
the ^first' (prathamd) is supposed to be recited thrice^ thus if 
§abda were anitya this would not be possible. 


44 . 
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Uttarapaksa^^ 

[115] il II 
sarhdigdhah sati bahutve 1136 II 

All these arguments (for sabda nityatva) are 
doubtful. 

[116] II ^vs II 

sathkhydbhdvah sSmdnyatah 1137 II 

(As sounds) commonly exist (as) enumerable. 

dvittyo'dhyayah dvitTyShnikam samUptam II 
Thus ends the second ahnika of the second chapter. 


45. Answering the argument to reestablish the already established 
Statement. 



giSM - Third Chapter 


5PW _ First Ahnika 


Awareness of the Senses and Their Objects as the 
Marks of Proving the Existence of Atma 

[117] MW'AI n ? II 

prasidhda indriyarthah 111 II 

The objects of senses are well known. 


[118] 


: 11 R II 

indriyUrthaprasiddhirindriyarthebhyo'rthSntarasya 
hetuh 112 II 

Cognition of senses and their objects is the mark 
of the existence of something other than senses 
and their objects. 



[119] u ^ 11 

so'napadeSah 113 11 

That (argument which says senses is of the body) 
is invalid. 


[120] *bK'J|I^Rra;il V II 
kSranSjfidnSt 114 II 

(Because there is) no knowledge in cause. 

[121] <*'1^ 5tMlct.ll H II 
kdryesu juandt 115 H 
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(And there would be) knowledge in effects. 

[122] II ^11 
ajndnScca 116 II 

(And) also non-knowledge (of the presence of 
consciousness in matter). 

Nature and T3^es of Proofs 

[123] |^r?RFI^: II 'S II 
anyadeva heturityanapadeiah 117 II 

Another entity is the proof (of some other 
argument than the one supposed) hence (this too) 
is invalid. 

[124] 11 c II 
arthantaram hyarthSntarasydnapadeiah 118 II 

A different entity (or mark, as an argument) for 
yet another entity (which is wholly unconnected) 
is also not valid. 

[125] ^ 11 II 

samyogtsamavdyyekdrthasamavSyivirodhi ca 119 II 

The conjimct, the inherent, the coinherence in one 
thing, and the contradictory (are the types of 
proof). 

[126] WJpf W-qfrrit'W II ?o II 

ksrya karySntarasya 1110 II 

An effect is (the mark of the existence) of another 
effect. 

[127] 11 ?? II 
virodhyabhatath bhutasya Hll II 
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A non-existent contradiction is (the mark) of the 
existent. 

[128] 

bhutama hhutasya 1112 II 

(That) which is, is (the mark of) that which is not. 

[129] ^3?^ II II 
bhuto bhutasya 1113 II 

(That) which is, is (also the mark of) that which 
has been. 

[130] II II 

prasiddhipurvakatvSdapadeSasya 1114 II 

(These types of inferences are valid because) 
knowledge of the mark is preceded by existent 
knowledge. 

Nature and T3rpes of Fallacious Arguments 

[131] II II 
aprasiddho'napadesah 1115 II 

The unsubstantial is called fallacious (arguments). 

[132] || || 

asan samdigdhaicu'napadeiah 1116 II 

The unproven and the dubious are (the two 
t5rpes of) fallacious (arguments). 

[133] cWtMKM: II II 
yasmSd visSnl tasmdda§vah 1117 II 

Because it has horns thus it is a horse (is an 
example of the former type of fallacious 
argument). 
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[134] %c || 

yasmdd visdnT tasmadgaurityanatkanUkasyoda- 
haranam 1118 II 

Because it has horns it is a cow is an example of 
fallacy of plurality of consequents. 

Existence of Other Atmas 

[1 35] cF^?qg:^ll II 
Stmendriydrthasannikarsddyannispadyate tadanyat 1119 II 

That (knowledge) which is proven by the 
proximity of dtmd and the object of senses is 
different (from the fallacious). 

[136] SlfraRfat ^ Rc^FTlcRTW ^ 9^ infill Ro || 

pravrttinivrtti ca pratyagdtmSni drste paratra 
lingam 1120 II 

Activity and inactivity is seen in ones own atma, 
the mark is the same in others. 

iritiyo'dhySyak prathamshmkam samSptam 11 
Third chapter's first Shnika ends here. 

- Second Ahnika 
Mana — Its Mark and Its Being a Dravya 

[■*37] ITFMr^ % II 

atmendriySrthasannikarse jnanasya bhavo'-bhdvaSca 
manaso lingam Ml It 

(In cases of) proximity of atmS and the objects of 
the seizes, the existence and non-existence of 
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knowledge is the mark of mana. 

[138] II R II 
tasya dr avyatv unity atve vdyund vyakhyate 112 II 

Its dravyatva and nityatva is explained (as in) by 
vByu. 

[139] m^lvj^HI^ II X II 

prayatndyaugapadydjjfiandyaugapadySccaikatna IIS II 

(Because of) non-simultaneity of efforts and non- 
simultaneity of cognitions (it follows that) it 
{mand) is one (in every one). 

Atma — Its Mark, Arguments for and against its 
Existence 

[140] 

II V II 

prdndpananimesonmesajTvanamanogatmdriydntaravikardh 
sukhaduhkhecchSdvesaprayatna^ccltmano lingani 114 II 

Ascent and descent (of vital airs^ opening and 
closing (of eyes), motions of life and mana, effects 
of the organs of sense, sukha and duhkha, desire, 
aversion and effort are the marks of dtmd. 

[141] II H II 

tasya dravyatvanityatve vdyund vydkhydte II5 U 
Its dravyatva and nityatva is explained (as in) by vdyu. 

[142] ^ 5lrW*n^fS II ^ II 

46 There are five vital airs, namely — prUna (breath/ respiration), 
apHna (which descend and is released through the anus), vyUna 
(which circulates and is diffused throughout the body), samUna 
(which circulates about the hand and is essential to digestion) 
and udSna (one which is m the throat and rises upwards). 
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yajnadatta iti sannikarse pratyksabhavad drstam lingarh 
na indy ate 116 II 

"This is Yajnadatta", (in this) there is absence of 
perception as there exists no visible marks (of 
his atma, even) in contact (of organs of sense and 
of cognition). 

[143] 11 « H 

samdnyatodrstSccavisesah 117 II 

Based on sdmanya (generalised) perception (of 
observable signs) it cannot be inferred as viiesa. 


[144] II II 
tasmdddgamikah 118 II 

Thus it (the being of the atma) is proved (to exist) 
by the agarm.^ 

[145] cM[d\*6l^l'‘l(i|«bH.II II 
ahamiiisahdasya veyatirekannagamikam 119 II 

The word T' is different (in everyone, hence) the 
agama is not the only proof. 


[146] ^ II II 

yadi dxstamanvaksamaham devadatto'ham yajnadatta 
iti 1110 II 


If the perception 'I am Devadatta, I am 
Yajnadatta'^ is seen (what is the need of inference?). 


[147] 3HchP< ^ ^ II ?? II 

drsfa atmdni liftge eka eva drdhatvat pratyaksavat 
pratyayah 1111 II 


47, Traditional doctrine, anything handed down and fixed by 
tradition, the Vedas. 
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If the mark of Rtma were seen, it would be an 
assurance (for it would be) then evident as a 
precept. 

[148] McM-m: II II 

devdatto gacchati yajHadatto gacchatTtyupacllrd-ccharlre 
pratyayah 1112 II 

"Devadatta goes, Yajnadatta goes" this could 
mean reference to ihe body. 


[149] II II 
sandigdhastHpacdrdh 1113 II 
This application is doubtful. 

[ 150 ] yc^-ni«^iR ii ?v ii 

ahamiti pratyagatmSni 'bhB.vdtparatrdhhdvS.darthSnta- 
rapratyaksah 1114 II 

The 'V is cognised as a reference to each atmd and 
(is a distinctive entity) not to any other, this 
difference is clearly seen. 

[151] HWW'=si(k || || 

devdattogacchatftyupacdrddabhimdndttavaccharfr 
pratyakso'haAkSrah 1115 II 

'Devatta goes', this application througji the self- 
conscious expression shows that it (T') is 
presentative of the body. 

[152] +iP<jy-<rci;4-^R! II ^ II 
sandigdhastupcdrah 1116 II 
This application is doubtful. 


[ 153 ] 
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na tu sariravisesdd yajnadattavisnu-mitrayorjnanarh 
visayah 1117 II 

But the knowledge of Yajnadatta and Visnumitra 
does not due to their particular bodies become 
an object. 

II II 

ahamiti mukhyayogydbhydm iabdavat vyattrekdvya- 
bhicdrad visesasiddhernagarnikah 1118 II 

The knowledge of the T, individually established 
by its predominant and sensible attributes does 
not depend on proof of the dgama alone for it is 
affirmed like sabda (by inference too). 

[1 55] II 
sukhaduhkhajfiananispattyavUesadat-kiltmayam 1119 II 

Due to the common origin of sukha, duhkha and 
knowledge (in all bodies) atma is one. 

[156] SJSl’t^ldl 5TRT II Ro II 
vyavastkSto nStid 1120 II 

(Because of) circumstances it (perception) is 
many (by fecial limitations as individuals). 

[157] 11 ^ 11 
§SstrasSmarthyacca 1121 II 

And (so too) on the authority of the Sastras. 

trtiyo’dhy&yah dvitlyahnikam samaptam II 
Thus ends the second Sihnika of the third chapter. 



- Fourth Chapter 

wm - First Ahnika 


Nityata 

[158] ? II 
sadakSranavannityam 111 II 

That (whicTi is) eternal and uncaused is nitya. 

[159] cF^r tIs^II II 

tasya Mryarh Ungam II2 II 
Its effect is its mark. 

[160] : II \ II 
MranabhSvUt kSryabhSvah 113 II 

(From) existence of cause is existence of effect. 

[161] II V II 

anitya iti visesatah pratisedhabhavah 114 II 
Anitya is the negation of existence of the visesa. 

[162] II K II 
avidyS 115 II 

(The supposition of anityatd only rises out of) 
ignorance. 
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Perception of Objects of Magnitude 

[163] II ^ 11 
mahatyanekadravyavattvild rUpdccopalabdhih 116 II 

Perception is possible only of objects of 
magnitude (provided) they have more than one 
dravya and have colour/ form. 

[164] II 'S II 

satyapi dravyatve mahattve rUpasarhskdrabhdvdd 
vSyoranupalabdhih 117 li 

Though a compoimd of many dravyas and being 
of substantial magnitude, vdyu is not perceptible 
because of the non-presence of colour. 

Sensory Apperception as Knowledge 

[165] ^s^qlFIcriRtr; II 4 || 

anekadravyasamavayHd rUpaviSesdcca rUpopa- 
labdhih 118 II 

Colour is perceived only when there is a 
particular colour or there is coinherence of more 
than one dravya. 

[166] ^ fFt sqF?qran^ii II 

tena rasagandhaspariesu jUSnath vydkhyStam 119 II 

By this the cognition of taste, odour and touch, 
is explained. 

[167] it 11 
tasySbhSvSdavyabhicarah 1110 II 

(In case of) its (taste, smell and touch) non- 
existeice there will be no deviation. 
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[168] ^ 

II ^ II 

sankhydh panmanani ppthakatvarh samyogavibhSgau 
paratvdparatve karma ca rUpidravyasamavclyd- 
ccaksusdni 1111 II 

(The gunas) number, measure, separateness, 
conjunction, disjunction, otherness, non- 
othemess, and karma are visible to the eye (only 
if they) possess colour. 

[169] II II 
arupisvacSksusdni 1112 II 

In uncoloured (things) they (the gunas 
mentioned above) are not visible to the eye. 

[170] ^ ^ llPf 5inWc!TH.II II 

etena gunatve bhSve ca sarvendriyath jnSnarh 
vydkhydtdm 1113 II 

By this the existence of the gunas and the 
cognition of aU the senses is explained. 

caturtho'dhsyah prathamdhnikam samdptam II 
Fourth chapter — first ahnika ends here. 


- Second Ahnika 

Nature, Composition and T5rpes of Bodies 

[ 171 ] '<#ic4iii^*bi'i4st«4 ^i(RPsi’ql^M'q ^If^ii ? ii 

tat punah prthivyadikaryyadravyam trividharh 
SarTrendriyavisaya sathfHakam 111 II 
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That again prthivi, etc., dravyas exist in three 
forms — body, sense and objects. 


[172] 




pratyaksSpratyaksandm sarhyogasyapratyaksatvdt 
paiicdtmakam na vidyate 112 II 

(If) the conjunction of perceptible and 
imperceptible {dravyas) is not visible then it 
(body) is not the compound of five elements. 


[173] II II 

gundntarSpradurbhSvacca 113 II 

(If) other gurias are unmanifested, then too (prthvf, 
etc., other effective dravyas cannot be considered 
as the compoimd of five). 


[174] =^IcH4jH.II V II 

na trydtmakam 114 II 

Not of three elements (prthvT, dpa and teja — is 
body composed). 

[175] II H II 
anusarhyogastvapratisiddhah 115 II 

(Though a) conjunction of atoms is not denied. 

[176] cil5r =^11 ^11 

tatra Sartram dvividharh yonijamayonijarh ca 116 II 

Of these bodies are of two t57pes — yonija^ and 
aycmija.^ 


48. Uterine — of mammals and bom of eggs. 

49. Non-uterine — of the first creatures, of the first men and bom 
off the body, e.g., of sweat. 
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[177] 'S II 

aniyatadigdesapUrvakatvdt 117 II 

(Because early ayonija bodies) have antecedents 
in indeterminate time and space. 

[178] II <i II 
dharmavisesdcca 118 II 

And (following) a particular dharma. 

[179] II II 

samdkhydbhdvdcca 119 II 

Also (because) linguistic evidence have existed. 

[180] 3M%^ll ?o II 
samjndyd andditvdt 1110 II 

Since naming (or language) is without a 
beginning. 

[181] ^^^|(%5||: 11 ?? II 
santyayonijah 1111 II 
(Thus) ayonija bodies exist. 

[182] II II 
vedalingdcca 1112 II 

Also Vedas are the marker (proof). 

caturiho' dhydyah dvitTyahnikam samdptam II 
Fourth diapter — second ahnika ends here. 



- Fifth Chapter 

- First Ahnika 

Description of Karma 

[183] 31lcH'H'4iV‘W^c>1l«rt ^ H ? II 
Utmasarhyogaprayatnahhy^rh haste karma 111 II 

The conjunction with and the effort of the Otmei 
results in the karma of the hand. 

[184] cwr ^ II R II 

tatha hastasarhyogScca musale karma 112 II 

Similarly, conjunction with the hand (and its 
being heavy) results in karma in the pestle. 

[185] ii ^ ii 

abhighstaje musalSdau karmani vyatirekada-kSranarh 
hastasatnyogah H3 II 

But, the karma (produced) in the pestle is due to 
the impact and not because of its conjimction with 
hand but otherwise (is seen even without the 
conjunction). 

[186] n V II 
tathutmasamyogo hastakarmani 114 II 

Similarly, conjunction of the Stma (is not the cause 
of) karma in the hand. 
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[187] ^ II Ml 

ahhighatUnmusalasamyogUddhaste karma IIS ll 

Karma in the hand is due to the impact and con- 
junction with the pestle. 

[188] a||cH*b4 II ^ II 

atmakarma hastasamyogclcca 116 II 

Karma of dtma is also due to conjunction with the 
hand and (motion). 

[189] « II 

samyogSbhave gurutvSt patanam 117 II 

In the non-presence of contact (the pestle) fails 
due to its heaviness. 

[190] ?T ld^4*'*N«l*t,ll ^ II 

nodanavHesSbhdvdnnordhavam na tiryyagga- 
manam 118 II 

(In the) absence of a paticular impulse the 
upward or sideward movement is not possible. 

[191] II II 
prayatnaviiesannodanaviiesojt 119 11 

From particular effort results particular impulse. 

[192] ii ?«> ii 
nodanavisesSdudasanaviSesah 1110 II 

From particular impulse results the particular 
jumping (upwards). 

[193] ?? « 
hastakarmana ddrakakarma vya.khyS.tam 1111 H 
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By the karma of the hand the karma of a child is 
explained. 

[194] ^ II II 

tatha dagdhasyavisphotane U12 II 

(And) so too, the bursting open of a burning 
object. 

[195] ^<5^11 II 
yatnabhUve prasuptasya calanam 1113 II 

In the absence of effort sleep-walking results. 

[196] ^ ^ c|l^'’Ml''‘ ll^i,ll II 

true karma vdyusarhyogdt 1114 II 

Karma in the grass is due to its contact with vdyu. 

[197] || 

manigamanarh sUcyabhisarpanamadrstakSranam 1115 II 

Movement of the gem (towards the thief), 
movement of the needle (towards the lodestone) 
are due to unseen causes. 

[198] li^^im : |§: || || 

tsSvayugapat sarhyogavisesSh karmSnyatve hetuh 1116 II 

In an arrow, many a time, particular conjunctions 
cause different karma. 

[199] ^l^<4KI4IW^: W:^KI^THcWkH^THo^ II II 

nodanSdadyamisoh karma tatkarmakSritacca 
sarhskdraduttaram tathottaramuttarafica 1117 II 

From impulse (results) the arrow's first karma the 
next from the inherent samskdraP^ which the arrow 

50- Inherent tendencies, bom within. 
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gains (from the first) and so on. 

[200] H 

samskarUbhave gurutvSt patanam 1118 II 

The absence of samskara and (the presence of) 
heaviness results in its (arrow's) fall (falling). 

pancamo' dhyUyah prathamahnikam samSptam II 
Here ends the first Shnika of the fifth chapter. 


- Second Ahnika 

Karma in Dravyas due to Particular Impulse 

[201] HlclHpWldl<«’^4d'H4li 11-^ #|STf ^ II ? || 

nodanabhighdtSt sarhyuktasarhyogScca prthivyam 
karma 111 II 

From the impact of impulse and united contact 
(of entities) results the karma in prthvf. 

[202] dl^^^U|l§g%lRdH.II R II 
tadvi§esenddrstakSritam 112 II 

These particulars are caused by unseen causes. 

[203] ail'if ^ II 

aparh samyogdbhdve gurutvat patanam 113 II 

Water falls due to absence of contact and due to 
(the presence) its heaviness. 

[204] Jtdc5|l<^^dH.II V 11 
dravatvSt syandanam 114 II 
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Flmdity (being the nature of liquids) results in 
flow. 

[2051 » 

nodayovSyusamyogildilrohanam 115 II 

The rays of the sun in contact with vayu (causes 
the) rise of water. 

[206] 11-^ II \ II 

nodanapTdanat sathyuktasarfiyogScca 116 II 

(Water rises up due to) the united contact, and 
the impulse of compression. 

[207J II 

vxksSbhisarpanamityadrstakdritam. 117 II 
Cirulation in tress is due to an unseen cause. 

[208] siqf HcbilW ^ <h41JH< II <J II 

aparh sarhgh&to vilayanam ca tejah sathyogat 1118 II 

Freezing and melting of water, too is the result 
of its contact with teja. 

[209] ^ ^ II 

tatra visphUrjathuralifigam 119 II 

The mark (of the presence of tejd) is the lightning 
and thimder. 

£210] H ?o H 

vaidikam ca 1110 II 

Also in Vedas (is it proved). 

[211] 3]qt I : II ?? II 

apSm samyogSd vibhagaccastanayinoh 1111 II 
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From the conjimction and disjunction of water 
(in the form of clouds) results lightning. 

prthivTkarmand tejah karma vdyukarma ca 
vyG.kh.ydt am 1112 II 

The hmm of tefa and vOyu are explained by the 
karma of prthivT. 

[213] ^i^few»iRdf^ii ii 

agnerUrdhvajvalanam vGyostiryyakpavanamanilnGm 
manasaicGdyarh karmGdrstakGritam 1113 II 

The upward flaming of fire, the sideward 
movement of vClyu, the first karma of atoms and 
mana are due to unseen causes. 


[214] 


[215] 


wmi ^ ciiKei4idH,ii v<i n 
hastakarmana manasah karma vyGkhyatam 1114 II 
The karma of the hand explains the karma of mana. 



GtmendriyamanorthasannikarsGt sukhaduhkhe 1115 II 

From the conjunction of atma, senses, mana and 
the object result sukka and duhkha. 


[216] H II 

tadanGramhha Gtmasthe manast iarirasya 
duhkhGbhGvah sah yogGh 1116 II 

When mana gets situated in the dtma there is 
absense of its beginning (of sukha-duhkha) then 
there is non-existeice of duhkha in the body, that 
is yoga. 
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^Si'felRdlPf H II 

apasarpanamupasarpananiaiitapTtasarhyogdh 
MrySntarasamyogascetyadrstakdritani 1117 II 

The moving away and coming closer (of the 
manas to the atma), conjunctions of things eaten 
and drunk and conjimctions with all other effects, 
(all these) are done by unseen causes. 

[21 8] ^‘41‘IWI'JlSHI^dl'^ II II 

tadabhave samyogabMvo'pradurbMva^ca moksah 1118 II 

When there is non-existence of this (adrsta), there 
is non-existence of conjunction and non-existence 
of manifestation that is moksa. 

[219] s II t’l II 

dravyagunakarmamspattivaidharmysdabhava- 
stamah 1119 II 

Darkness is a non-presence being dissimilar to 
die production of dravya, guna and karma. 

[220] si^o4M\uuc|<U||-^ u ^ II 

tejaso dravyantarendvaranScca 1120 II 

And because of the obscuring of teja (light) by 
other dravya. 

[221] ^ II II 

dikkSlavakSsarh ca kriyavadvaidharmySt niskriydni 1121 II 

Di^, kola and BkS^a are also opposed to action 
thus they are non-d5mamic. 

[222] gilPF? airoid l: II II 

etena karmSni gunSSca vyakhyatsh 1122 II 
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By this are explained karma and guna. 

[223] II II 
niskriydndrh samavdyah karmabhyo nisiddhah 1123 II 

The coinherence of non-dynamic things is 
excluded from karma. 

[224] II RV II 

karanam tva'samavdyino gundh 1124 II 

(But) gunas as a cause (of karma) are non-co- 
inherent. 

[225] ^3'|i^4c44Komcn II II 
gunairdigvydkhydtd U25 II 
By gumi disa is explained. 

[226] <hKUl'*=I ^51^: II II 
kdranena kdlah 1126 II 

By cause time (is explained). 

pancamo' dhydyah dvittydhnikam samdpiam II 
Here ends the second Shnika of the fifth chapter. 



- Sixth Chapter 

5PW - First Ahnika 

Concepts of Dana/^ Pratigraha“ and Tyaga®^ 

[227] II ? II 
huddhipUrvO. vHkyakftirvede 111 II 

The statements of Vedas are created Icnow- 
ledgeably. 

[228] HPkfe^ff^ii R II 

brUhmane saihjnakarma siddhilingam 112 II 

Names and gunas in the Brahmanas are the mark 
of that. 

[229] 11 ^11 
budhdipUrvo dadHtih 113 II 
Giving is wise. 

[230] gsff 51%^: 11 V II 
taths^ pratigrahah 114 H 
And so is receiving. 

[231] l < U H H 


51. Giving, alms. 

52. Receiving. 

53. Renunciation. 
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atmantaragunUnUmUtmantare'karanatvat 115 II 

(Because) the guria of one atma is not a cause with 
regard to another Utrm. 

[232] ^ N^<n II ^ II 

tad dustabhojane na vidyate 116 II 

That (wisdom) is not present in impure food. 

[233] ^ te^ii vs II 
dustarh hirhsHyUm 117 II 
In impurity is hirhsa.^ 

[234] cRFf <rl+4p(oMI4l<^ II ^ II 

tasya samabhivyclhclrato dosah 118 II 
Association with it results in dosaP 

[235] ^ II II 
tadduste na vidyate 119 II 

That is not present in the non-impure. 

[236] 51^: II ?o II 
punarvisiste pravrttih 1110 II 

Again relation should be maintained with the 
superiors. 

[237] €1^ W 5111% II ?? II 

same hfne v5 pravrtti Hll II 

And with (those) similar and low (in stature). 


[ 238 ] 





54- Violence, hatred. 
55. Flaw, demerit 
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etena hTnasamavisistadhdrmikebhyah parasvadanam 
vydkhyatam 1112 II 

By this the (nature of) reception among one 
another who are of the nature of superior, similar 
and low is explained. 

[239] cisn II II 

tatha viruddhandm tydgah 1113 II 

And apposed to this (receiving) is tyaga. 

[240] ^ r!?Fr: II II 
hTne pare tydgah 1114 II 
Give up the low. 

[241] ^loNc^R: ^ II II 

same Utmatydgah paratySgo vd 1115 II 

For the similar give up the self or give them up. 

[242] snrRrqPl II ^ II 
viSiste atmaiydga tti 1116 It 

To the superior give up the self. 

sasiho'dhydyah prathamdhnikam samdptam II 
Thus end the first ahnika of the sixth chapter. 

- Second Ahnika 

On Seen and Unseen Deeds Which Produce Merit 

[243] fEl^aJWl^iWHi || % \\ 

drsiSdrstaprayojanSnSfh dpstSbhSve prayojana- 
mabhyudSya 111 II 
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Actions of motives are seen or unseen, where it 
is unseen tends to abhyudaya?^ 

II II 

abhisecanopavdsabrahmacaryagurukulavdsavana 
prasthayajnadanaproksanadinnaksatra mantrakdla- 
niyamSicadi'stclya 112 II 

Fasting, continence, residence in the gurukula,^ 
life in the forest, giving, oblation, knowing the 
disds and the constellations, incantation of sacred 
texts and following the seasons and observances 
of religion conduce to invisible result. 

Activities of Anupadha®® that Produce Merit 

[245] II ^ II 
catura§ramyamupdhd anupadhdica 113 II 

The duties of the four a^ramas^^ of life are rooted 
in anupadhd and upadhd. 

[246] II V II 

bhSvadosa upadhS'doso'nupadha 114 II 

Deficiency of faith is an upadhs and non- 
deficiency is an anupadhd. 

[247] II H II 

yadistarUparasagandhaspariarh proksitamabhyuksita- 
ncatacchuci 115 11 


56. Exaltation. 

57. Teacher's Siirama (home). 

58. Fidelity. 

59. Brahmacarya (the bachelor student), grhastha (familyman), 
vHnaprastha (forest dwelling) and sanySsa (becoming a mendicant). 
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That which is of the prescribed colour, taste, 
odour and touch, which is oblated upon and 
sprinkled with water is pure. 

[248] li ^ II 
aSiicTtt §ucipratisedhah 116 II 
Impurity is the negation of purity. 

[249] II 's II 
arthantaraUca 117 II 

Different from the prescribed object (too is 
impure). 

[250] awRfsr fpwwri^ii 4 u 

ayatasya sucihhojanaddbhyudayo na vidyate 
niyamdbhSvat 118 II 

Even partaking pure food without following the 
prescriptions will result m absence of abhyudaya. 

[251] II II 

vidyate vU'rthdntaratvdt yamasya 119 II 

Or it occurs because restraint means something 
else. 

[252] 3R# =^Mimg^ll ?o It 
asati cSbhdvdt 1110 H 

There is non-existence where it is not. 
ii tt II 

sukhod rdgah 1111 II 
From pleasure arises desire. 


[ 253 ] 
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[254] II II 
tanmayatvRcca 1112 II 

Also through that being engrained. 

[255] II XK n 
adrstdcca 1113 II 

O • • 

Due to the unseen. 

[256] II II 
jdtivi^esdcca 1114 II 

Also due to particularity of natures. 

[257] II II 

icchadvesapurvika dharmlldharma-pravpttih 1115 II 

Due to desire or aversion man performs dharrm 
or adharma. 

[258] tWt: II II 

tat samyogo vibhdgah 1116 II 

By these are conjunction and disjunction 
(explained). 

[259] II ?'S II 
dtmakarmasu mokso vydkhydtah 1117 II 

Moksa is explained as being dependent on the 
karma of the dtmd. 

sastho'dhySyah dvitfyahnikam samUptam II 
Sixth chapter second dhnika ends here. 



ti’-d'H - Seventh Chapter 

WT snil^ - First Ahnika 

Nitya and Anitya Gunas 

[260] ^3^ ?3PTT: II ? II 
ukta gunah 111 It 

Gunas have been stated. 

[261] tjf^bMli^4sxM<-HJ|«^'<rMitl[' II || 

prth ivyUdirUpa rasaga ndhaspa rSS dravya n i tya t- 

vSdanityHSca 112 II 

The colour, taste, odour and touch of prthivT, etc., 
are anitya (since they are) anitya dravyas. 

[262] lH<5lr=lii<4d*i^ll ^ II 

etena nityesu nityatvamuktam 113 II 

By this is said the nityatva in nitya things. 

[263] Sjcg ^ 5[5q^FrGrc^ig^ll V II 

apsu tejasi vUyau ca nitya dravyanityatvat 114 II 

They (the gunas) are nitya in teja and vayu as 
they (the dravyas) are nitya. 

[264] ^Pic^oqPirHI ^IHIr^c«H<^ll II 

anityesvanitya dravyanityatvat 115 II 

In things anitya they (the gunas) are anitya as the 
dravyas are anitya. 
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[265] ibKUHJU|4cf«(ir: '# 1 ^ qRwlT: II \ II 
karanagunapurvaknh prthivyam pakjah 116 II 

The change of gumis produced by heat in prthivT 
has its beginning in the cause. 

[266] »<«hSk=Mrq(<l.ll II 
ekadravyatvat 117 II 

(Because there is) one dravya only. 


Anutva“ and Mahattva^^ 


[267] 



ci4Kcin^i II 


<2 II 


anormahatascopaladhyanupalahdhT nitye vyakhyate 118 II 

The perception and non-perception of anu and 
mahat has been explained to be nitya. 


[268] II s II 
kHranabahutvScca 119 II 

In consequence of plurality too (mahat is 
produced). 

[269] II II 

ato viparftamanu 1110 II 
Its opposite is an anu. 

[270] II ?? II 

anu mahaditi tasmin vi^esabhSvSt vUesabhavacca 1111 H 

The notions of greater and smaller size are said 
to be relative on the existence or non-existence 
of viiesa. 


60 Atomicity. 
61. Magmtude. 
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[271] II 
ekakslatvat 1112 II 
(Because there is) one time. 

[272] ^ai-rll^ II II 
drstantacca 1113 II 
Examples too can be given. 

[273] I svn?; «b4jj8'|cMW?i|ld: II II 

anutvamahattvayoranutvamahattva'bhOvah karmaguna- 
irvyakhyatah 1114 II 

The non-existence of anutva and mahattva in anutva 
and mahattva is explained in karma and gwm. 

[274] g^lT ®MK^IdT: II It 

karmabhih karmdni gunaUca gund vySkhyStSh 1115 II 

By karmas karma and by gunas guna has been 
explained. 

[275] ii ^ ii 
anutvamahattvdbhyarh karmagund§ca vydkhydtah 1116 II 

And also by anutva and mahattva karma and guna 
are explained. 

[276] [\ ?vs n 

etena dirghatvahrasvatve vySkhydte 1117 II 

By this the notions of length and shortness are 
explained. 

[277] si^stoq^ll II 
anitye'nityam 1118 11 

In anitya (draz^as) these (four categories) are anitya. 

[278] ^ ^tc^ll II 
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nitye nityam 1119 II 

In nitya (dravyas, these notions are) nitya. 

L279] Rclf MKHU'^c^H.II II 

nityam parimandalam 1120 II 
The roundness (of atom) is nitya. 

[280] ^ WSJTl^<fTq^ll R? II 

avidyS. ca vidyUlingam H21 II 

Ignorance is also the marker of knowledge. 

Size of Akasa, Mana, DiSa and Kala 

vibhSvanmahSnaka^astathS cdtma 1122 II 

Akdsa and dtmcl by merit of their size are called 
pervasive. 

[282] II II 
tadabhsv^danumanah 1123 II 

In (consequence of) non-presence of that 
(pervasiveness) mana is small. 

[283] 4j§il^rci(Kc<4idr II ^ II 
gunairdigvyUkhyata 1124 H 
By gunas, diid is explained. 

[284] II II 

kSrane k&lah 1125 II 

By cause (is explained) kMa. 

saptamo' dhySyah prathamahmkam samUptam II 
Seventh chapter first dhnika ends thus. 
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- Second Ahnika 

Ekatva^ and Prthaktva®^ 

O 

[285] ? II 

rUparasagandhasparsavyalirekadarthantaramekatvam 111 II 

(By being) distinct from colour, taste, odour and 
touch, ekatva is a different entity. 

[286] cTSIT II II 

tathd prthaktvam 112 II 
Similarly, prthaktva. 

[287] cqj^cMIct : II \ II 

ekatvaikapxthaktvayorekatvaikaprthaktvdbhUvo'- 
riutvamahattvBbhyam vydkhydtah 113 II 

The non-existence oi ekatva and prthaktva in ekatva 
and prthaktva is explained by anutva and mahattva. 

[288] ^ II V II 

nihsankhyatvStkarmagunanaih sarvaikatvarh na 
vidyate 114 II 

Ekatva does not exist in all things for karma and 
gum are non-numbered. 

[289] «F5i H II 
bhrUntarh tat 115 II 

That (notion) is wrong. 

[290] ^ II ^ II 

ekatvabhsvsd bhaktistu na vidyate 116 U 


62. Unity, amilarity. 

63 ESstinctiveness, separateness, duality. 
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In non-existence of ekatva secondariness does not 
exist. 

[291] IT II 's || 

kdryakaranayorekatvaikaprthaktvabhavddekatvaika- 
prthaktvarh na vidyate 117 H 

Of cause and effect there is no ekatva and prthaktva 
in consequence of the non-existence of ekatva and 
prthaktva. 

[292] '<dciHr^4lo^lVTIdH,ll <i II 
etadanityayorvydkhydtam 118 II 

This is explained in relation to the anitya (cause 
and effect). 

Conjunction and Disjunction 

[293] 11^ II 

anyatarakarmajah ubhayakarmajah sarhyogaSca- 
sarhyogah 119 II 

A conjunct is produced by ihe karma of one of 
the two, by the karma of both or by conjunction. 

[294] ^ mFTt oMITcilld: II 11 

etena vibhdgo vydkhy&tah 1110 II 
By this disjunction is e5q>lained. 

[295] S^IFFTTcT: H ?? II 

sarhyogavibhdgayoh samyogavibhagBbhSvo' nutva 
mahattvBbkySnt vydkhydtah 1111 II 

The non-existence of conjunction and disjunction 
in conjunction and disjunction is explained by 
ariutva and mahattva. 
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[296] Wm-. >PTT: II II 

karmabhih karmdni gunaisca gunah anutvamahattva- 
bhySmiti 1112 II 

Karmas in karma and gunas in guna is explained 
(earlier) by an^utva and mahattva. 

[297] gclW>4^HI4l(d,«bl4*KUHI : d4l*]MHI'*1) JT II II 

yutastddhayabhSvSt kdryakdranayoh sarhyoga- 
vibhSgau na vidyete 1113 II 

There is neither conjunction or disjunction in 
cause and effect since they do not exist 
independently. 

[298] gUMI^II II 
gunatvSt 1114 II 
As it is a gujm. 

[299] II || 
guno'pi vibhavyate 1115 II 
Guna is also implied. 

[300] ^f^'!4r=<l<ll II 
niskriyatvdt 1116 II 

As there is no action (thus no conjunction or 
diqunction). 

[301] 3Hiid 5[^'*'illdl^|| II 

asati nasiiti ca prayogyst 1117 II 

Also the expression of ^it is not' is used (in case 
of the non-existeit). 

[302] II It 
iabdUrthavasambandhau 1118 II 
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(Thus) the sabda and its meaning is without 
connection. 

[303] n ^ n 
samyogino dandat samavdyino viiesdcca 1119 II 

(Cognition of) that which is a conjunction (results 
from the knowledge of the conjimct, for example) 
contact with a staff (and cognition of tiiat) which 
possesses co-inhesion from the particular. 

[304] 'tiMN'h*- II II 

sdmayikah sabdarthapratyayah 1120 II 

Relation between the §abda and its meaning is 
significatory. 


Otherness and Non-Othemess 


[305] 


II 11 


ekadikkuhhydmekakeildbhydrh sannikrstavipra- 

krstdbhyarh paramaparanca 1121 II 

Otherness and non-othemess is (explained) by 
nearness and famess of objects residing in the 
same place at the same time. 


[306] II RR II 
kSranaparatvdt kdranSparatvacca 1122 II 

From the closeness of cause otherness and from 
the famess of cause non-othemess (results). 

[307] m.c^iq ' <c^ : Miotmicq ir^ ii 

paratvdparatvayoh pratvSparatvSbhdvo'- 

nutvamahattvSbhyarh vydkhydtah 1122 It 

The non-existence of otherness and non- 
otherness in otherness and non-otherness is 
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explained by anutva and mahattva. 

[308] 

karmabhih karmdni 1124 II 

(As) karmas is karma (is said earlier). 

[309] II II 
giinattgunOh 1125 II 

(As) gums in gum (has been explained in relation 
to anutva and mahattva). 

Samavayah as a Dravya 

[31 0] mi <bW%K0r4l: ^ wmfi IR^ II 

ihedamiti yatah kdryakdranayoh sa samavayah II 26 II 

Samavdya is that by the virtue of which cause and 
effect may be said to be in one another. 

[311] ^11^ oi|K«^lcl: II II 

dravyatvagunatvapratisedho bhavena vyakhyatah 1127 II 

The negation of the essence of dravyatva and 
gunatva is explained by (its) existence. 

[312] ^ ^ II RC II 
tattvam bhSvena 1128 II 

Its truth is (explained by) existence. 

saptamo'dhySyah dvitfyahnikam samSptam II 
Seventh chapter second Ghnika ends here. 



- Eighth Chapter 

- First Ahnika 

Examination of Cognition 

[313] 5^5 ffPT ? II 

dravyesu jnSnam vySkhyatam 111 II 

Cognition was explained in (chapter of) dravyas. 

[314] rPncl^T II ^ II 

tatratma mana§ca.pratyakse 112 II 

In them atrtm and mana are not visible. 

[315] || ^ || 

jaananirdeSe jnUnanispattividhiruktah 113 11 

The mode of origin of cognition has been stated 
in the entmciation of cognition. 

[316] iiUI4>4y, 4»l<'J|f|,ll V II 

gunakarmasu sannikrstesu jnananispatterdravyarh 
kdranam 114 11 

Cognition of gunas and karmas in close contact 
(with the sense-organs) should be considered as 
caused by dravya. 

[31 7] '«W|rMl^^lMW14ld,clcR3 HFPiLII H H 

sdmllnyaviiesesu sdmSnyaviiesSbhSvdt tataeva 
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As samanya and visesa do not exist in samanya and 
visesa thus their cognition. 

[318] II ^ II 

samanyavUesdpeksarh dravyaguna-karmasu 116 II 

(Cognition of) dravya, guna and karma 
presupposes the samanya and the visesa. 

dravye dravyagunakarmdpeksam 117 II 

In dravya (cognition) presupposes dravya, guna 
and karma. 

1320] ii c ii 

gunakarmasu gunakarmd'bhSvM gunakarmdpeksam na 
vidyate 118 II 

As guna and karma do not exist in guna and karma 
there is no (cognitive) presupposition of guna and 
karma. 

[321] ^ ife: ^ II || 

samavSyinah svaityacchvaitya huddhe§ca §vete buddhih 
te ete kSryakdranabhute 119 II 

If an entity is white which is in contact with 
samavdya and due to the knowledge of whiteness 
cognition arises in the white entity, the two 
(being and arising of cognition) stand in relation 
of cause and effect. 

[ 322 ] a ?o u 

dravyesvanitaretakaranah HIO II 

(Cognition arising in various) dravyas are not 
causes of one another. 
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[323] I4<4l^ «bl^|*f5qi=^ ^ :? tg?555l1I- 

^11 ?? II 

kdrand'yaugapadydt kSranakramacca ghatapatsdi 
buddhTnSm kramo na hetphalabhdvat 1111 II 

The non-simultaneous coming into being of 
cause and the causes being sequential in nature 
give rise to in the sequence of cognition of pot, 
cloth, etc., not just as (direct) result of a cause. 

srsZJTtSWTpqf; 

astamo' dhydyah prathamahnikam samaptam II 
Thus ends the first dhnika of the eighth chapter. 


- Second Ahnika 

Types of Jnana^ 

[324] ^ ? II 

ayamesa tvayd krtam bhojayainamitibuddhya- 
peksam 111 11 

This is, that is, you did it, feed him such 
(cognition is a resultant of) different intellects. 

[325] ^ R H 

drstesu bhdvddadrsteivabhavat 112 II 

(Such expressions) exist in references to objects 
seen and not in objects unseen. 

[326] ^ n ^ 11 

artha iti dravyagunakarmasu. 


64 Cogmtion^ knowledge. 
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The term artha^ applies to dravya, guna and karma. 

[327] V II 

dravyesu pancStmakatvam pratisiddham 114 II 
In dravya identity with five elements was denied. 

[328] ^ 4 ^l^y^lH M'Jald: II ^ II 

bhuyastvdd gandhavattvacca prthivT gandhajndne 
prakrtih 115 II 

Being plural and having odour prthvT is the 
(material cause for the) cognition of odour (by 
the nose). 

[329] ^ || 
tathdpastejovdyusca rasarttpasparSafnSne'viSesdt 116 II 

Similarly, Spa, teja and vayu are the material 
causes of the organs of taste sight and touch. 


^PTIRni^H 

astamo'dhySyah dvitlyShnikam samapiam II 
Thus ends the second ahnika of the eighth chapter. 



- Ninth Chapter 

- First Ahnika 

Types of No-Existence and Their Perception 

[330] fi»^lJlU|ciJcj^iillS¥Trara;5lF7S?ig;^|| ? U 
kriyagunavyavade§S.'bhllvS.t prSga'sat 111 II 

In the absence of the interaction of kriyS and 
gunas, before coming into being (an effect is said 
to be) non-existent.“ 

[331] ?l^?ra,ii R II 
sadasat II2 II 

Existent (becomes) non-existent/^ 

[332] ^ H 

asatah kriyagunavyapadeSabhSvSdarthSntaram IIS II 

In title absence of interaction of kriyd and guim it 
(existence) is distinct from non-existence. 

[333] <K-^WdLil V II 
saccdsat 114 II 

Existent also (is) non-existent.^ 


66. Definition of pragabhava. 

67. Definition of dhvaifisUbhUva. 

68. Definition of anyony^bMva 
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[334] Hll 

yaccanyadasadatastadasat 115 II 

And that which is different (from both existence 
and non-existence) is a non-existence (which will 
never be in existence).® 


[335] 





II \ II 


asaditi bhutapratyaksabhSvdt bhutasmrtervirodhi- 
pratyaksavat 116 II 

Perception of a non-existent thing may also result 
from non-existence of a past perception and a 
memory of the past, like the perception of an 
opposing object. 


[336] II 'S II 

tatha'bhave bhavapratyaksatvdcca 117 II 

Likewise too from perception of existence is non- 
existence. 


[337] cilKeilH: II <J || 

etenaghato' gaurdharmaica vydkhyStah 118 II 

Hereby the non-pot, non-cow and adharma is 
explained. 

[338] ^ II 
abhUtam nastTtyanarthantaram 119 II 

There is no difference of meaning between fhat 
which has not been and that which is not. 

[339] dll'tcl srirl^: II ?o || 

nasti ghatogehe Hi sato ghatasya gehasarhsarga 
pratisedhah 1110 II 


69. Definition of atyantilbhtlva. 
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There is no pot in the house in a negation of 
connection between an existent water-pot and the 
house. 


Perception of Self and Other Substances 


[340] 




Jl ?? II 


StmanyStmamanasoh sarhyogaviSesadatma pratya- 
ksam nil II 

Perceptual knowledge of atmd is made possible 
by a particular conjunction between the dtmd and 
the mana. 


[341 ] Wdt Slrq^ll ^ II 

tathU dravySntaresu pratyaksam II 12 II 
Like perception of the different dravyas. 

[342] ii ii 

asamShitSntah karanB. upasahrtasamadhya- 
stesanca 1113 II 

In those whose mana is not always meditative 
and in those whose samddhf° is consummated 
there is the perception of dtmd. 

[343] II ?V II 

tat samavaydtkarmagunesu 1114 II 

(They also perceive) karma and guna from the 
coinherence of things. 

[344] II ^ II 
atmasamavdyBddtmagunesu 1115 II 

Atmd being in a form of co-inherence there is also 
perception of the guna of dtmd. 


70. A state of concentration and contemplation induced by meditation. 
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navamo'dhydyah prathamShnikam samaptam II 
The first ahnika of ninth chapter ends here. 

- Second Ahnika 
Examination of Anumana” 

[345] ?|| 

asyedam kdryath karanam sarhyogi virodhi samavayi 
ceti laingikam 111 II 

Anything connected with any other thing as 
effect, cause, in contact, as contrary or as 
inseparably connected will serve as a mark. 

[346] 31^^ ll || 

asyedam karyakaranasambandhaScavayavdd bhavati 112 II 

That this is associated to this and the cause and 
effect are connected such is known by examples. 

[347] ^ II 

etena §ahdam vydkhydtam 113 II 
By this is §ahda explained. 

[348] SJlTioi ^^U|WrMW«jfTK*l,ll V II 

heturapade^olinga pramanam karanamityana- 
rthdntaram 114 II 

There is no difference of meaning in argument, 
reason, mark, evidence and instrument. 



71 Inferential cognition. 
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asyedamiti buddhyapeksitatvdt 115 II 

(Because) they are implicated in the notion of 
belonging to tihat (sabda). 

Examination of Smrti^ 

[350] II \ II 

dtmamanasoh samyogavisesdt samskdrdcca smrtih 116 II 

Smrti results from the particular conjimction of 
the dtmd with the mana and from samskdraP 

[351] ^ II « II 

tathd svapnah II 7 II 

So too, dreams (result from conjunction of Stmd 
and mana). 

[352] <: II 
svapndntikam IIS II 

So too, consciousness in dreams. 

[353] It II 
dharmacca II 9 II 

And also from dharma. 

Enumeration of Avidya’'^ 

[354] II ?o II 
indriyadosSt sarhskSradosaccS'vidya II 10 II 
Ignorance results from the dosa of the organs of 

72 Memory 

73 Subliminal impression that fluctuations of the citta (which is one 
of the three of the cognizing apparatus) leaves on it. Other 
meaning, cf. note 44. 

74. Ignorance, nescience. 
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sense and from the dosa of sarhskdra. 

[355] ?? II 

tad dustajndnam 1111 II 

That (avidyd) is imperfect cognition. 

[356] II H 
adustaih vidya 1112 II 

Free from imperfection is knowledge. 

[357] snq ii ii 

drsarh siddhadardananca dharmebhyah 1113 II 

Knowledge of seers and the perfect vision results 
from dharma. 

liSpqtseqFI: ?Wr=?FI^II 

navamo' dhyCtyah dvitiydhnikam samSptam II 
MHke ends the second dhnika of the ninth chapter. 



-- Tenth Chapter 

wm -First Ahnika 

Examination of Sukha and Duhkha 

[358] FTSI: Jgig II ? II 

istanistakaranavi^esad virodhacca mithah sukha 
duhkhayorarthantarabhavah 111 II 

Due to the difference between desirable and 
undesirable causes and by opposition sukha and 
duhkha are different in their being. 

[359] II R II 
saihiayanirnayantarabhavaicajhanantaratve 112 II 

By their non-inclusion of doubt and assurance 
they are different from cognition. 

[360] ?ralFf6qj%; S|<r^l3'^R;|W<H3^n \ || 
tayornispattih pratyaksalaihgikabhyam 113 U 

The production of them (doubt and assurance) 
is by means of perception and inference. 

[361] II V II 
abhUdiyapi 114 II 

The notion of the peist too (is a difference between 
the cognition of sukha and duhkha. 
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[362] ^ H II 

sail ca kciryadarianat 115 II 

And the effect (of such cognition) is not always 
observed. 

[363] M.'bW'H^climK'JII^'^ fSc^ll \ II 
ekarthasamavayikdrandntaresu drstavdt 116 II 

(Because sukha and duhkha) and observed to 
coinhere with the same object. 

[364] JWffoT II « II 

ekadeie ityekasmin Mrah prsthamudaram marmdni 
tadvUesastadvisesehhyah 117 II 

The head, the back, the stomach and the vitals 
are in one (body) but their particularity results 
from the particularity (of their causes). 

^3?FRtsC!IFI; 

dasamo' dhyUyah prathamShnikam samaptam II 
Here ends the first dhnika of the tenth chapter. 

- Second Ahnika 

Examination of Cause 

[365] ^WnpHIcl w4H*t4NI< ll ? II 
karanamiti dravye karyasamavSyat 111 II 

That it is a cause, (this position) with regard to 
dravya (remits) from the co-inherence of effects. 

[366] ti ^ II 
samyogsd vd 112 II 

Or from conjunction. 
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[367] ii ^ ii 

kdrane samavdyllt karmdni 113 II 

Co-inherence in cause results in (non- 
coinherence in) karma. 

[368] cl«n ^ II V II 

tathd rape kdrnaikarthasamavSyScca 114 II 

Similarly colour (results from) co-inherence of 
the cause in the object. 

[369] 'hl<U|'H*44WI<?T^: It ^ II 

kdranasamavdydt sarhyogah patasya 115 II 

Conjunction of cloth due to the co-inherence of 
cause (is a non-coinherent cause). 

[370] II \ II 
kSranakSranasamavdyctcca 116 II 

Causation of contact also results from the co- 
inherence of cause in cause. 

[371] 'S II 

sarhyuktasamavSyddagnervaiSesikam 117 II 

(Because of) conjunct co-inherence there is a 
special feature of fire (heat). 

Authoritativeness of the Vedas 

[372] f5Rf It II 

drstd.nS.th drstaprayojanSnSrh drstSbhSve prayogo'- 
bhudaySya 118 It 

Observances (according to the injunction of the 
scriptures) and those (karmas) that are seen since 
they have no visible effects are the cause of 
prosperity. 
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[373] II II 

tadvacanadamnUyasya prdmdnyarmti 119 II 

Authoritativeness pertains to the teaching/ 
tradition/collection since it is a declaration of 
that. 

da§amo' dhydyah dvitlydhmkam samclptam II 
Here ends the second ahnika of the tenth chapter. 

vaisesika darsanaih sampurnam II 
Thus Vaisesika philosophy is completed. 
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K anada’s Vaisesika Sutra, the textual basis for the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
system and the later Navya-Nyaya system, may be termed the 
earliest exposition on physics in Indian philosophy. It presents one 
of the earliest discussions on the idea of atomicity and on the true nature of 
knowledge as comprising the categories of dravya (substance), guna 
(attribute), karma (action), samanya (generality), visesa (particularity) 
samavaya (inherence) and abhava (non-existence). This book presents the 
original Sanskrit text of the Vaisesika Sutra along with its Roman 
transliteration and a translation in the English language. The lucid 
translation is a scholarly attempt to retain the feel of the original sutras while 
conveying the intended meaning accurately and is easy to comprehend 
owing to many special features. Additional words are added in the 
translated text for the benefit of syntax but they are placed in parenthesis. 
The translated text has sub titles that aid in simplifying the arguments by 
grouping the sutras. Besides, footnotes are provided to explain technical 
terms and concepts in the original Sanskrit. 

The book, published under the Shastra Group of Centre of Linguistic and 
English at Jawaharlal Nehru University which had earlier brought out the 
Yogasutra of Patanjali. will prove useful to all researchers and students of 
ancient Indian philosophy. 
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